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Teachers, etc. 
LADY FROM NORTH GERMANY, 


who is an experienced teacher of the German 
i French languages and can speak English fluentiy, 
sires a position at one of the higher American sc hools; 
est of —— neces given and required. Address T. H., 
ire the Nation. 





4 


‘T*RA VEL. —A LADY BE. XPERIENC ED 
in foreign travel will conduct through Europe 
uring the summer a small party of young people or 

] adi es. References oxemenged. Address 


. Box 51, Boston, Mass. 


‘T’wo LA DIES HA | ING TRAVELLED 

f extensively in Europe, will take charge of a rsons 

wishing to travel in Great Britain, Normandy, and 
Brittany. BR “. uevenes sexchanged. Apply at once. 
Le. , care Postmaster, Ruther ford, N, 


ERMAN LADY ( TEACHE R) WHO 

7 speaks French and English, would like summer 

position; references exchanged. Address A. E., care 
of Nation, 


Two “YOUNG IN ne! OF 


large experience will take six boys for a summer 
ry Germany and the Alps. Address for information, 
» Grays, Harvard University, Cambridge. 


YRIVATE TUTOR. EXPERIEN( ‘ED, 


highest references, should like summer position. 
Address TUTOR, care of Nation. 


(HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Hare 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


School Agencies, 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 


id ers’ Agency eo 3 Professors, Teachers 
Tutors, Governesses, to Colleges, Schools, and 
Families, Apply to 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton. 
23 } Union Square, New York. 


WE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 6 Clinton Place, 


N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Iil., ‘and 1204 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 100-page aqney 
¥. inual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co 


THE NEW A 4 MERICAN TEACHERS 


Agency supplies all grades of Teachers and Educa 


tors. Loe — near = centre of population of the 
U.S. Apply B. RUGGLES, Manager, 
Room & ” Palace Hotel Building, Cincinnati, O. 


ME RI CA NAND FOREIGN Professors, 
A tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., eepeians to Ont 
leges, schools, and families. Miriam © A ag 
150 5th Av., cor. 20th St.. iY. 
W. | 7ANTED—IN A GIRLS’ PRIVA TE 
Day-School which prepares for College, a teach- 
° r(woman) of English and Latin. All applicants must 


be College graduates. _ sae S. T., care of ee 


“CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 





Agency. Oldest and best known in U.S. 
7 stablished 1855. East 14th St., N. ¥. 
JROFESSORS Wanted for the following 
positions: 2 of Chemtistry, $1,500 and 82.000; 2 of 


Uhysies, $1,500 each; 3 of Mathematics, $700 to si, SOU 


of Geology, $900 to $1,500; Sof Latin, $800 to $1.400: 
f Eng lish, $1,400; 7 Musie Directors, $800 to $1,500: 
native Teachers ( ladies) of French for Eastern Acade 


les, 8000 to $700, Address C. J. ALBERT, Elmhurst, Il. 


Summer Schools of Harvard University. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., March 10, 1891. ; 
iring the months of July and August, 1891, the 
wing-named courses of instruction will be given 
(he Summer Schools of the University. 


\nelo- Saxon, Geology (3 courses), 
uglish, Physics (2 courses), 
rman, Physiology and Hygiene, 


Field Engineering 
(¥ courses), 
Physical Training, 
ialso a course of about thirty lectures concerning 
'nethods of instruction in the several departments 
vhich these courses belong. 
lof the above named courses, except the two ad- 
v ed courses in Geology and tnose in Field -Engineer- 
, are given in the College buildings at Cambridge, 
1 are open to both men and women. 
Ey ‘he course in Physfology and Hygiene is expressly 
i ‘esigned to meet the needs of teachers in the public 


} 
la, 


eneh, 
hemistry (4 courses), 
tany, 


r information concerning the Summer instruction 
Msitcine, application should be made to the Dean of 
‘arvard Medical School, Boylston Street, Boston, 


a8 








r circulars describing each of the Summer courses 
tall, application should be made to the Secretary 
©. Marvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Languages, 


BURLINGTON, VT. 


SIXTEENTH SEssIon: July 7 to August 1 


For board and rooms address Miss H. L. Burritt, Bur 


lington, Vt, 
PETITES CAUSERIES New Epitios ju 
CAUSERIES AVEC MES ELPVES. New Eprtios no 





in press. Exercises with trans/ations from English 
into French have been added to both books; also a 
complete conjugation of French Verbs. A copy of the 
pamphlets containing these exercises and the keys & 
the same, also the Catalogues of the Summer Schoo 
will be sent free to applicants by 
Dr, L. SAUVETUR 
6 Copley Terrace, Roxbury ton, Mass 


Opin mar *** Py 
New Y rk. F 
iof Pp. 282, price 61 
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ships, etc., apply to Water L. HEEVsY, . bean 





The Remington 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CA‘ 


lV yckoff, Scamans 


327 Broadway, 


“st TheLibrary of AmericanLiterature 


Iwill pay you to find out by writing toC. L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 E. 14th ST., NEW YORK 


The Sauveur Summer College of 


and supervision, | 


pportunities for advanced | 
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Standard 


Typewr iter 


presents the practical results achieved by 

the best inventive and mechanical 
skill, aided by 
the experience gained 

during the Fifteen 

Years in which 
ithas been 
the 


capital and 


STANDARD WRITING. MACHA 
OF ‘THE WORLD @* 


ALOUGUF 


Bene } 
WRC: 





New York 


Ry Kc. STEP. 
RiNand £.4. 
HUTUCNISSON 
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Boston School ol Oratory. 
FoUuNDED IN 1875, 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M.A., Principal. 
Author of * The Synthetic ,Philos phy of 
Expression. 
The first to teach the Science and Artof Ex- 
1 as formulated by Deilsart« 
braces a full course of Physical and 4 .the- 
og. Afuicorpsof teachers. 
A TWO YEARS’ COURSE. 
A SUMMEK SESSION of 5 weeks opens July 6, 
1891, 
Send for Catalogue and Circular. Address 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, 


Pied 7-A Beacon St., Boston. 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE 
Opens 0th mo., 24th. Early application should be made 


Adar 


for rooma 
Coliege P. | 


tress Secretary of College, Haverford 
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THE 


American Continent 


AND ITS 


Inhabitants 


Before Its Discovery by Columbus; 
Also, the Story of Its Invasion by Spain, 
Portugal, France, and England. 


A unique History communicated ,by Rosin 
GoopFELLOW, Fairy Historian,’ and 
written by ANNIE COLE Capy. 


Illustrated by Henry N. Cady and others, 





The historian says, *‘ Robin’s fairy wand 
enables the narrator to disregard all obsta- 
cles of time and space, and to present the 
changing aspects of this great continent as 
seen, we may say, by the eye of omniscience 
from its first emergence from the waters of 
the primeval ocean to its complete occu- 
pancy by the various aboriginal tribes whose 
appearance and ways of life are seen as they 
existed in their ancient haunts. 

‘* Among the authorities consulted for this 
history may be cited more especialy, Dana 
and Wright in Geology, Thomas and Short 
in Archeology, Humboldt, Kingsborough, 
Stevens, Squire, and Charnay in Antiquities, 
Agassiz in Zoé'ogy, and Bancroft, Prescott, 
and Windsor in Aborigina! History. 

‘* The publications of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology and Smithsonian Institution have 
been found of great value for reference in 
the progress of the work, as have also the 
works 0: Schoolcraft and Catlin 

‘‘The story naturally divides itself into 
two parts: 1st. The American Continent be- 
fore 1492. 2d. The discovery of America 
and its invasion by Spain, Portugal, France, 
and England. 

‘«The events described in the first part are 
witnessed among the aboriginal inhabitants; 
the ‘Mound Builders’ (so-called), the Pue- 
bloes, Cliff Dwellers, Mayas, Aztecs, Peru- 
vians, and other native tribes. The second 
part presents the European discovery and 
exploration of America from a new stand- 
point—from the towns and camps of the 
Aztecs and Incas, and the wigwams and vil- 
lages of the Indians. In other words, all 
preceding histories treat this epoch as a con 
quest, from the European point of view; 
whereas, in this, Robin Goodfellow and his 
littie class behold it as an invasion, thus wit- 
nessing the influx of the foreigners, and the 
sanguinary events attending it, as they ap- 
peared in the view of the original possessors 
of the soil, whose property was pillaged and 
lives sacrificed by their ruthless despoilers.”’ 





TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 


The work will be published in twenty-five 
monthly parts, price fifty cents each part, 
payable only as delivered; each part will 
contain thirty-two pages illustrated text, also 
one photogravure on steel and one fac-simile 
water color, making, in all, fifty full-page 
plate illustrations. No subscriber's name 
will be received for less than the entire work, 
as we cannot afford to have broken sets. 
Subscribers not being supplied regularly will 
please address the publishers. No arrange- 
ments will be recognized by the publishers 
outside the above terms. 


GEORGE GEBBIE, Publisher, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


fae" Agents wanted in every township, ril- 
lage, town, and city in the United States and 
Canada, 








G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 AND 29 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, N. Y., 
HAVE NOW READY: 


The Question of Copyright. Com- 
prising the text of the New American Copyright 
Act, with an Analysis of its provisions; the present 
Copyright Law of Great Britain; the Amended 
Law recommended by the British Society of Au- 
thors; a Summary of the existing Copyright Laws 
of Europe; the Report of the British Copyright 
Commission of 1878-9; the Report of the Berne 
International Copyright Convention; the Keport 
of the Copyright Convention of South America; 
the History of the Contest in the United States for 
International Copyright, and Essayson the Deve- 
lopment of Copyright. the Nature of Literary Pro- 
yerty and the Effect of Copyright Laws on the 
-rices of Books, by Brander Matthews, R. R. Bow- 
ker. and G. H. Putnam, compiled by GrorGE Ha- 
VEN PursxaM (No. 67 inthe Questions of the Day 
Serles). 12mo, 420 pages, cloth extra, $1.50, 


KNICKERBOCKER NUGGETS. 
XXXII. French Ballads. Printed in 


the original text. Edited by Prof. T. F. CRANE. 
Illustrated, $1.50, 





The other National Ballads issued in the Series are: 


VY. The Book of British Ballads. Edited 
by S.C. Hatt. A facsimile of the original edition. 
illustrated. $1.50. 

XI. 


Irish Melodies and Songs. By Tuo- 


MAN Moore. Illustrated. €1.50. 
XVII. 
eal and Romantic. 
J. G. Locknart. Illustrated. 


Ancient Spanish Ballads. Histori- 
Translated, with Notes, by 
$1.50, 


XXII. American War Ballads. Edited 
by GreorGE Cary EGGLeston, Comprising a selec- 
tion of the most noteworthy ballad poetry pro- 
duced during the Colonial Period, the Indian Wars, 
the Revolution, the War of 1812-14, the Mexican 
War, and the Civil War. The latter division in- 
cludes the productions of poets on both sides of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. Illustrated. 2 vols., $2.50. 





Recently issued in the serivs: 


XXXI. Representative Irish Stories. 
Compiled, with Introduction and Notes, by W. B. 
YkEaTs, Two vols., $2.00, 


XXX. Chesterfield’s Letters. Srconp 
Series. Letters of Philip Dormer, Fourth Earl of 
Chesterfield, to his Godson and Successor. Now 
first edited from the originals, with a Memoir of 
Lord Chesterfield by the Earl of Carnarvon. With 
portraits and illustrations. Two vols., $2.00. 


XXIX. Love Poems of Three Centuries. 


Compiled by JEssi—E F. O'DONNELL. Two vols., 
$2.00, 


“In issuing their series of Knickerbocker Nuggets, 
Messrs. Putnam have more than fulfilled their promise 
to the literary world in their announcement 
of the publication, and though there is no immediate 
prospect of the series being concluded, the enterpris 
ing publishers have long since been showered with 
compliments and commendation beyond the usual 





run, even for such a prominent house as is theirs. 


LEADERS IN SCIENCE. 
I. The Life and Works of Charles 


DARWIN. By Charles F. Holder, author of * Liv 
ing Lights,’ ‘The Ivory King,’ etc.,ete. 12mo. 
illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 

Contents: The Boy Darwin—College Days-——T}) 
Young Naturalist—In Southern Seas—In the Land «of 
the Sacred Tree-—-Among the Fossils—The Land «+ 
Giants—The Foot of the Andes—In the Earthquake 
Country—In the Red Snow Country—Among th: 
Ocean Volcanoes—In the Garden of the Sea—Darw); 
the Naturalist—Home Life—The Work of a Lif: 
Honours of a Lifetime—-The Darwin Family— Darwin. 
ism—The Darwin Memorial Appendix. 


HEROES OF THE NATIONS: 
III. Pericles and the Golden Age 


OF ATHENS. By EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford. 

**Mr. Abbott has written a book of the utmost in 
portance to thoughtful readers who would have a just 
comprehension of what Athens really was in her ;« 
riod of greatest glory and of a personality which, tn 
spite of its limitations, well deserves to be classed 
with the wor d's herves.”—The Beacon, Boston, 


IV. Theodoric the Goth, the Bar- 
BARIAN CHAMPION OF CIVILIZATION. By Tu 
was HopGKIN, author of ‘Italy and Her Invaders, ’ 
ete. (Nearly ready j 

Fach large 12mo, fully illustrated, cloth, $1.50; half 
morocco, gilt top, $1.75. 


A Literary Manual of Foreign 
QUOTATIONS By JOHN DEVOE BELTON. S&vo, 
half leather, gilt top, 81.50. 

The distinctive feature of this compilation is the 
presentation of the English equivalents of the orixi 
nals, together with extracts from the writings of noted 
authors in wh'ch the quotations have been used. 

“Tt isnot alone a good book of reference, but is en 
tertaining reading. An apt quotation often gives a 
sparkie to a sentence and brings the long past in com 
munication with the actual present.”—N, Y, Times. 


The Relation of Labortothe Law 


OF TO-DAY. By Lujo Brentano, Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Berlin. 
Translated, with an introduction, by Porter Sher 
man, M.A. 12mo cloth, @1.50, 

Contents: The Labor Question and History—The 
Guilds in the Cities--Origin of the Labor Guilds—Vi: 
tory of the Labor Guilds—Progressive Degeneration of 
the Guilds—The Law of Apprentices of Elizabeth 
Origin of the Trades Union—Adam Smith—Conse 
P Nea ene of the Repeal of the Law of Apprentices—The 

actory System—The Laws against Coalitions between 
1814 and 1824— Efforts azainst Society and the State 
Chartism—The Development of the English Trades 
Unions—The Task of Trades Unions—Coalitions of 
+ mployees—The Battle over the Labor Stipulations 
The Development of the Labor Contract—Retrospect 

Laborers and the Economie Development—Labor as 
a Commodity—Ethical Consequences of the Peculi 
arity of the Commodity Labor—Economiec Disadvan 
tages in the Sale of Labor—The Treatment of Labor in 
Former Times—Trades Unions and the Sale of Labor 
—the Possibility of Increasing Wages—The Rate of 
Wages and the Amount of ’ertormance—The Courts 
of Arbitration and Agreement—Legal Equality of En 
ployers and Laborers—RKetrospect—-The Solution of 
the Labor Question. 


Chapters on the Theory and His- 
TORY OF BANKING. By Prof. Charles F. Dunbar 

of Harvard University. 12mo, cloth, 81.25, 
** The little volume is a very clear exposition of sul 





Every volume is a gem both as to mechanical work | jects considered blind and intricate by the uninitiated, 


and literary selection, and itis not at all surprising 


that we hear of the remarkable reception the series is | 


having.” —Free Press, Easton. 


gut which follow laws and customs with wonderfu! 
regularity. It can be studied with both pleasure anid 
profit.”—Boston Times. 


*,* List of Spring Announcements and Prospectus of the Heroes of the Nations and Knick- 


erbocker Nuggets Series sent on anpl cation 








KRUELL’S 


NEW 


PORTRAIT OF 


LINCOLN. 


Mr. G. KRUELL offers to the public a half-length 
portrait of Lincoln, engraved on wood tn the highest 
Style of the art. Size of the block, 8.5 by 10.5 inches. 
Proof impressions on Japanese paper, signed by the 
artist, who has composed the portrait from a photo 
graph and the contemporary (1860-61) life-mask. 

** This extraordinary print of Lincoln is, we do not 
hesitate to say, destined to be the historic likeness of 
the first President of our free Republic.”—The Nation, 
March 26, 1891. 

Price, delivered free of cost, Twenty Dollars. 

Address G. KRUELL, East Orange, N. J. 

*,* Mr. Kruell has advanced the price of his Dar- 
WIN (two portraits), GARRISON, PHILLIPs, ASA GRAY, and 
GODKIN to Fifteen Dollars. 





y Subscription to fore 
Foreign Books, riodicals, Tauchnits Brittsh 
Authors. atalogues on ap- 
plication. CARL SCHOENHOF, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 





ELECTRICAL 
BOOKS. 


SEND ADDRESS FOR 82 PAGE CATA- 
LOGUE OF ELECTRICAL BOOKS, 


NOSTRAND CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
23 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., 
NEW YORK. 
VLIEGENDE BLATTER; THE GER- 


man humorous weekly paper. We supply su! 
scribers in America at $3.20 a year; a7 or six 
months. Send for ourfree catalogue of prices for 
other German periodicals, 


D. VAN 








A.H. Rorre & Co,, Boston, Mass 
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THE BEST LATIN DICTIONAR 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


LEWIS’S ELEMENTARY LATIN DICTIONARY. Ay Erewestany Lars 1) 


TIONARY FOR Scuoois, By Cuartron T. Lewis. Bound in Half Leather, Square Svo 


952 pp. Price, $2.00. 


Dr. Lewis’s latest work has received the h'ghest praise from the scholars and critics who have examined it, and its rank as the STANDARD 
LaTIN DICTIONARY for elementary work is already assured. It is substantially an abridgment of the author's‘ Latin Dictionary for Schools,’ 
published by Messrs, Harper & Brothers in 1889. The vocabulary has been extended to include all words used by Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, 
and Tacitus (in his larger works), as well as those used by Terence, Cesar, Sallust, Cicero, Livy, Nepos, Vergil, Horace, Ovid, Juvenal, 
Pbeedrus, and Curtius. On the other hand, space has been saved by the omission of all detailed references to books and passages, only the name 
of the writer being indicated as authority for each word or phrase ; and by limiting the illustrative citations to those which are typical or 
peculiarly instructive. Proper names, too, have been exc uded, except those which, becau-e of peculiarities of form or of their derivations, 
require special explanation, 


Being an abridgment of a work that is already well known, and that has been received in all quarters with admiration and approval, there 
is no need of extended remarks upon details of the present book. It is, without any doubt, the most scholarly and correct elementary Latin 
dictionary that has ever been published in English. Our only fear is that the very excellence of this small volume may lead students who are 
no longer beginners to be content with it, and not to feel that they ought to own the ‘ School Dictionary,’ and, finally, the largest of Dr Lewis's 
three works, Doubtless every college teacher has felt the dillicu!ties that arise from the unw illingness of his pupils to use a more advanced and 
larger lexicon than the one they had at school. It will b» a comfort, however, for teachers to feel that this book is likely to supplant a certain 
elementary dictionary published in England, and very generally used in this country, full though it is of antiquated notions, especially in the 
matter of orthography.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Lewis’s Elementary Latin Dictionary will be supplied for examination ani for class use at a special price, and correspondence is invited 
by the publishers to that end. 


A complete Descriptive Catalogue of HARPER & Brotuers’ Books for Colleges and Schools, giving prices, ete, will also be forwarded on 
application. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin ‘Ba are, April, 1891. 


THE wa jo US 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL” Wor ‘ks by Dr. Briges. Art in Sti lon TV 


or |THE EDWARD “ROBINSON CHAIR 
OF BIBLICAL THEOLOGY INTHE yy-¥ have issued a ithe ook re 


NT ~ | UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMI- soir Geil enteelty asaaie th a enceaiale 
E CO N OM IC S. NARY. I. The Establishment of the  guiieto ladies inthe use of correct stationery, 


Chair. IL. The Inaugurati Services. Tlf. | qe. P 
Sa } The Inaugural Address on‘ Th Authority of . 
, 7 “ a he Gospels,”* ww » Positior i lmpor- ‘ - ” 
‘ol. V. APRIL, 1391. Ni ye | a ot mbiiont tte Boh Sy et r, 50 ; STATIONERY FASHIONS. 
| cents, net. Fu lit rmation as to stvles of Weddi ivita- 
CONTENTS: BIBLICAL HISTORY. A kactus re de s, Visiting Car’s NX Papers, Reception 
I. THE LAW OF THE THREE RENTS. | aaa ee sacinenetlaatins 
John A. Hobson Cie Artistic ‘Saqueing of Wedding Invita- 
Il, DISTRIBUTION AS DETERMINED BY A WHITHER | > A Theological Question for R 
: : ‘Ogicas Question | , Reception and Visiting Cards. 
LAW OF RENT. John B. Clark | the times. Svo, $1.7o. 5 tions cepts g . 
Ill. MARSHALL'S PRINCIPLES OF ECONO- : This work is done \ wa premises under 
MICS. Dr. Adolt Wasnee BIBLICAL STUDY. It s rs rit cipl ies, Me ur pers als vervision. Ail orders ort irge 
IV. THE GILD MERCHANT IN ENGLAND, | thods, and a History of & SvO, | and sa ve prompt and careful attention, 
William Cunningham B=. 00, 


NOTES AND MEMORANDA. MESSIANIC PROPHECY. The Pre OUR STOCK OF NOTE PAPERS 





The Singie Tax and the Impét Unique, diction ot Redemption — js very complete, and cemprises all the most sta- 
Samuei B, Clarke through the ¥ = ge 50 : aay 7 
rough the {. ssi 8 $l. H = and manv no\ 3 
The Cause of Interest. David I, Green . e , at ple grades and many novelties, 


Wages and the Standard of Living. AMERICAN PRESBYTERIANISM. — 


2. Collet, J. Bonar 


An English ** Pour Law Retorm Association.” $5.00 & 1 Early History. 8 : ne E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


Sidney Webb 


The Need of New Economic Terms ; = ROOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
The Interest Controversy, SNBONN: Patten |», soud by all booksellers, or + “paid, by 21 West 23d Street, New York. 
unckNT PUBLICATIONS UPON BroNOMICS. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SUNS, 3 
APPENDIX 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC LEGISLATION OF 745-745 Broadway, New York fF ORE IGN PHOTOGRAPHS 
1HE STATES IN 1890. William B. Shaw BRENTANO’S Views, Paintings, and Sculpture. 


Mounted and Unmounted. 
i 
: = . NEW YORK, CHICA), WASHINGTON, RAUN’S CJ N PHOTOGRAPHS 
Published for Harvard University. * PONDON., we! I BRA CARBON PHOTOG 


™ , — Catalogue mailed for 10 cents. 
Have unrivalled facilities for the importation of scfen 


Subscription $2 00 per year; single copy, | ane and technica socte: cee rn peetie npr Cc. H. DUNTON & Ce. 








50 cents, ete., etc.. In any language of the world. Srectat S) BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, 
Rates to PROFESSORS, TEACHERS, SCH LS, COL 
LEGES, and LINRARIES Estimates on books tna 
BOSTON, U.S. A.. eattitan sean anon PRaUU EE Leeman cn | STE es ee 
rE ny . . ements tin < orelgn textbooks nstantl tock. Correspond- Th st devised book to learn the French Irregular 
GEORGE H. ELLIS, I4!I I rankiin St. a 28 . rg protease antly In stock espond won be wvies eas cad convesmaitonas eae. 


Price, 40 cents, with privilege of answers to all ques 


NEW YORK, U.S. A., and LONDON, BRENTANO’ S, tions and correction of exercises 
MACMILLAN & CO, DE PEIFFER’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


& UNION SQUARE, NEW YOR . 180 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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STANDARD MATHEMATICAL BOOKS 


FOR USE IN COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 





WORKS BY H.S8S. HALL, M.A., and 8S. R. KNIGHT, M.A.” 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. 


16mo, 90 cents. With Answers, 16mo, $1.10. 

** This 1s, In our opinion, the best Elementary Algebra for school use. It is the combined work of two teach- 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, APRIL 23, 1891. 


The Week. 


Mr. BLAINe’s reply to the Marquis Impe- 
riali on the lynching of Italians by the mob 
of New Orleans is a very straightforward 
paper, presenting in clear and respectful 
terms the position of our Government and 
the limitations of our Constitution. The 
substance of it is, that the punishment of the 
murderers must be left to the local tribunals 
in the first instance. If the local tribunals 
do not act as they ought to act and as the 
local laws require them to act, ‘‘it will then 
be the duty of the United States to consider 
whether some other form of redress may be 
asked.”” Our treaty with Italy does not re- 
quire us to give greater protection to her 
citizens domiciled here than is given to our 
own citizens in like circumstances. Mr. 
Blaine fails to add—indeed, he could hardly 
be expected to add—that the lynching of 
American citizens is a not uncommon 
incident in the latitude of New Orleans, 
and that the punishment of the lynchers 
is very uncommon. ‘* Where the injury 
inflicted upon a forelgn resident,” he con- 
tinues, ‘‘is not the actof the Government or 
its ofticers, but of an individual or a mob, it 
is believed that no claim for indemnity can 
justly be made, unless it shall be made to 
appear that the public authorities charged 
with the peace of the community have con- 
nived at the unlawful act, or, having timely 
notice of the threatened danger, have been 
guilty of such gross negligence in taking 
the necessary precautions as to amount to 
connivance.” This paragraph clearly looks 
to the payment of a claim for indemnity, 
since the public authorities did have timely 
notice of the threatened danger and took no 
steps to prevent it. But the Executive branch 
of the Government is not supplied with a 
contingent fund to pay such claims. It can 
only recommend an appropriation by Con- 
gress for that purpose, and that is what Mr. 
Blaine virtually promises. 








The observation of the London Daily Netes 
that this is ‘‘fine sport for Mr. Blaine” is very 
unjust. Nothing has happened since he 
took office so extremely mortifying to him— 
a mortification which is shared by every 
American of intelligence and self-respect. 
The country has got a bad name by reason 
of this lynching affair. It will be a long 
time before the recollection of it wears out 
at home or abroad. It was a case of high- 
handed murder, by the statutes of our own 
and of every other civilized country. The 
character of the victims makes no difference 
in the eyes of the law, and it is only by the 
eyes of the law that foreigners can look at 
it. Americans travelling in Europe will be 
assailed with unpleasant questions for a long 
time tocome. The task of standing up and 
taking it, as Mr. Blaine must by virtue of his 





office, is far from agreeable. It is the very 


reverse of fine sport. The only advantage 
that Mr. Blaine gains from it is that it turns 
public attention away from his correspond 
ence with Lord Salisbury on Bering Sea 
matters, where he was getting the worst of it 





It is very difficult to find out, either from 
the Marquis di Rudini’s remarks in the Ita- 
lian Pariiament, or from his written com 
munications to the State Department, what 
the exact position of the Italian Govern 
ment in relation to the New 
massacre is. Snce he abandoned the de 
mand that the United States Government 
should ‘‘ punish” the guilty parties, he 
has failed to make what it is he 
wants. The machinery of justice has been 
put in motion by the State authorities, and 
no definite cause of complaint can therefore 
arise under the Jaw of naticns until the State 
authorities refuse to prosecute, or prosecute 
with patent negligence and reluctance. His 
speeches, as well as despatches, in fact, cor 
roborate the guess of the London 7Jimes, that 
he is using the incident to strengthen his 
Ministry at home—an operation in which he 
is sure to enjoy the secret sympathy of Mr 
Blaine, who *‘ knows how it is himself.’ 
He must enjoy dealing with the Marquis, 
who is evidently a man of his own size, 
after his uncomfortable bout 
fellow like Salisbury. But can we won 
der that foreign diplomatists look on us 
as barbarians from whom neither law, jus 
tice, nor courtesy is to be expected, when 
they read such remarks as this coming from 
a United States Senator—namely, Piumb of 
Kansas? We understand Piumb, tut why 
should the Italians understand him? 


Or.eans 


clear 


with a big 


‘*The whole thing is 
about. Suppose the LItalian Mu 
called. Whocares? His depariure is of mn: 
more consequence to the American people than 
if the banana-vender who presides over 8 pus! 
cart at Fifteenth and F Streets should 
out business and decide to go home, it's jus 
one man less to board, and that’s the only sub 
ject for thought there ts in the whole matter 
Of course there's got to be a lot of letter-writ- 
ing over the affair, but Mr. Blaine is attend 
ing to that most admirably. Noone could dk 
any better.” 


not worth talking 


ister is Tre 


c.ose 


The Italians and a)l Continental nations be- 
lieve in courtesy and self-restraint as essen- 
tial in the forms of intercourse of civilized 
men, and they make, from the absence of it. 
all sorts of unpleasant 

character. Most of these as applied to 
Americans are Senator Plumb 
would, no doubt, refuse to join in a mas 
sacre of unarmed prisoners ; 
foreigners hear a man in his high place 
talking in this way on such an occasion 


inferences about 
absurd 
but when 


they believe him and his constituents equal 
to any act of savagery. 





The concessions made by the Spanish 
Government with reference to trade between 
the United States and Cuba are of real im 
portance, and in this resp ct they differ from 
those made by Brazil, which are really un- 
important. It is a misnomer to call either 
of these concessions reciprocity treaties 





The United States has removed the duties 
on sugar. 
duties on 


Thereupon Spain lowers the 
t ' 
American tlour and cereals 


and repeals the duties on some other arti 
cles, the list of which is not yet published 
If Spain's treaty engagements with Great 
Britain, France, and Germany, or either of 


them, contain the 


favored n 


* most ation 
clause, and if this clause 


nies, she will be com 











them the same treatm 
This would prevent us from gaining any ad 
vantage over other countries in the sae of 
articles, either raw or manufactured, un 
less We have a natural advantas Bb 
cases where we do have a natural advantage 
the cain wi ] Le lee ad { l s wil! bee pe 
cially seen in the export of flour, grain, and 
provisions, and here the gain w be even 
greater to ¢ in t SeoVes The is 
and has been hither hia mother 
country by a tariff so highiv t ve tha 
American wheat coud be boug! and car 
ried Lo Spain, converte r 
there, and shipped to Cuba at a large pr 
to U millers. 1 her wonis, the 
Cuba as be xploited " for 
the ene? ‘ ’ Sr ’ 3) pr 7 cer 1 eX 
act y e same Way sk cons rs are ex 
ploite forthe benet { prox ers his 
country This s rf x is w to be re 
stricted, if stopp ult er, and the 
( ans Will reap a great advantag v the 
siimpie rivilege of being allowed to enjoy 
cir own earnings 7 Spanish millers 
made a veheme prouws « rse the 
protected c’asses alw ays ad that When an 
body interferes with their plunder—but the 
danger a new reb 2 in Cuba was the 


greater terror of the two in the eves of the 


The blow has fallen upon the Republican 
Boys of Brooklyn. Secretary Tracy's order 
putting the Navy-vard force upon a tho 
roughgoing civil-service-reform basis after 
June 1, leaves no doubt that the Secretary 
intends to break up the spoils system com- 
piete.v His order declares that on June 1 
all pesitions of foreman or master mechanic 


shall become vacant, and that the positions 
] } 
t 


shall be f ’y men who pass the best ex 
aminations—that is, highest fit 
ness for the work demanded in them, The 
Board of Examiners Secretary 


names for th's work is made up of naval of- 


show the 





that the 


high character 
assurance that hum 
bug about the will 
begin on May 11, and will be open to all 


ficers whos gives ample 


there will be no 
examinations. These 


comers who are American citizens, present 
employees being on the same footing as all 
There will be no 

kind to be 
but merit 
each case. <A 


ordered to 


other cant chance 
exerted in 


alone will de- 


for *‘ pulls” of any 
any body’s behalf, 
cide in similar transforma- 
tion is take place in the 
Norfolk Navy yard on July 1, and Ports- 
mouth, Washington, and Mare Island will 
follow in due time. This will be a great 
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and most salutary reform, and the Secretary 
cannot be commended too heartily for bring- 
ing itabout. Reformers are hoping to see 
the President, before the close of his Ad- 
ministration, make the new system per- 
manent by an executive order placing the 
whole matter in the charge of the Civil-Service 
Commission, where it belongs. Let us hope 
that he will do this without waiting till the 
end of his term, for delay in such matters is 
always a risk with the President. A dis- 
pleasing act of any kind on the part of some 
wicked Democrats, in remote parts of the 
land, is likely at any moment to convince 
him that there can be no more civil-service 
reform till conduct of that kind has been 
rebuked by giving a few more offices or a 
little more patronage to partisan Republicans. 





President Harrison fell into a serious 
error when he remarked in his speech at 
Johnson City, Tenn. (and he has since 
repeated it): ‘‘ We have a common heri- 
tage. The Confederate soldier has a full, 
honorable, and ungrudged participation in 
all the benefits of a great and just Gov- 
ernment.” The truth is, that every Con- 
federate soldier is absolutely debarred from 
holding any position in the army of the 
United States, section 1218 of the Revised 
Statutes, enacted on the 28th of July, 1866, 
reading as follows : 


** No person who has served in any capacity 

in the military, naval, or civi] service of the 
so-called Confederate States, or of either of 
the States in insurrection during the late Re- 
bellion, shall be appointed to any position in 
the Army of the United States,” 
The really significant feature of this mat- 
ter is, not the fact that Mr. Harrison was 
guilty of a serious blunder of ignorance or 
forgetfulness, but rather the fact that it was 
Mr. Harrison’s vote in the Senate five years 
ago this very month which turned the scales 
and kept on the statute-book the most odious 
and galling of all the discriminations which 
could possibly be placed upon the Confederate 
soldier. Onthe 7th of April, 1886, the Senate 
was considering a bill to increase the efficiency 
of the army, when Mr. Gibson of Louisiana 
proposed an additional section repealing the 
section of the Revised Statutes just quoted, 
so that men who had served the Confederacy 
might be eligible as appointees to the new 
places in the army created by the bill. 
When the vote was taken, it resulted in 
24 yeas for the amendment repealing the 
statute and 25 nays. Among those recorded 
as absent was Mr. Harrison, but he had 
taken the precaution to make sure that his 
absence should not prevent his position on 
the question from appearing. The Congres- 
sional Itecord contains this statement : 


‘Mr. Berry (when the name of Mr. Jones of 
Arkansas was called)—My colleague [Mr. Jones 
of Arkansas] is paired with the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. Harrison]. If my colleague were 
here, he would vote ‘ Yea.’” 





The Springfield Union publishes an inter- 
view with Mr. Huston, the Treasurer of the 
United States, on the subject of paying out 
silver or silver certificates in cases where the 
payees desire gold. The question arose 
on the payment of the direct-tax refund 














to the State of Massachusetts, in which 
case silver certificates were tendered and 
were objected to by Boston bankers. “‘ It 
would not do,” said Treasurer Huston, 
‘‘to give New England or the East gold, 
when we have given the West silver. It is 
but another form of the fight against silver. 
Ohio took over a million and a quarter of 
silver money, and never murmured, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, and other Western States never 
thought of protesting against silver, The idea 
of the East jis to concentrate the silver 
in the West and hoard the gold East. Then 
I presume the East would move for a premium 
on gold, The Government could not afford 
to countenance such a movement. lt must 
treat all sections alike. The Department 
has these silver certificates on hand, and 
they are to be paid out on first de- 
mands.” If these are Mr. Huston’s ideas, 
he cannot retire too soon from the office he 
now holds, When the Government begins 
to discriminate between gold and silver, the 
public will be apt to follow the example. 
No Treasurer of the United States, since 
specie payments were resumed, has assumed 
the option of paying out a particular kind of 
money against the wishes of the payee. Lest 
some future ‘I'reasurer should assume that 
option, Congress passed a declaratory law on 
the 14th of June, 1890, saying that it was 
‘‘the established policy of the United States 
to maintain the two metals on a parity with 
each other upon the present legal ratio, or 
such other ratio as may be established by 
law.” Does Mr. Huston understand that 
the act of June 14, 1890, is valid only 
at the Sub-Treasury in New York? If 
so, he establishes a rate of exchange 
in favor of New York as against every 
other commercial centre. He creates a 
premium on New York funds equal to 
the cost of shipment of silver certificates 
and the return of the proceeds. ‘‘The East 
will move for a premium on gold,” forsooth! 
That is a Hoosier conception indeed. The 
notion that a premium can be msde arbitra- 
rily by one section, or by all sections to- 
gether, is like supposing that a man by 
taking thought can add a cubit to his 
stature. The only man who can make such 
& premium is the Treasurer himself, and he 
can ‘0 it only by alarming other people. 





The Boston Transcript takes Mr. Geo. 8. 
Boutwell to task for saying, in a speech to 
the Neo-Republicans of Massachusetts on 
Wednesday week : 

‘*We are now practically upon a silver 
basis, and I would offer this suggestion to the 
Republican party: Tkat all the silver produced 
within the limits of the United States be 
coined into currency, and that all the silver 
mined in other countries be excluded. The 
idea of putting Germany, England, and the 
United S'ates upon a gold basis is most suici- 
dal. The time is not far dis‘ant when all the 
countries of the world will be upon the double 
standard of gold and silver.” 

It was Secretary Boutwell who recommend- 
ed the passage of the act demonetizing silver 
—the act of 1873. His ideas on the subject 
were perhaps noclearer then than they are 
now, but he was under better advice then 
than he is now. The 7ranseript regards his 
present sayings as merely an attempt to bol- 





ster up the protective system by excluding 
foreign silver and taxing the people to pay 
handsomely for the domestic product. That 
may account for the major part of the para- 
graph quoted, but it does not account for 
the statement that ‘‘ we are now practically 
upon a silver basis.” The only way to ac- 
count for that is by assuming that Mr. Bout- 
well is considerably off his own basis. 





Mr. David A. Wells contributes an inte- 
resting chapter to the history of the tin- 
plate tariff. The drawback on this article 
when exported in the form of cans is now 
99 per cent. of the duties. It was formerly 
only 90 per cent., the Government reserving 
10 per cent. as the equivalent of the cost of 
collecting the duties, identifying the retx- 
ported article, and refunding the money. 
The result of the change is to give the 
Standard Oil Company, which is by far 
the largest user of tin plate for export, 
9 per cent. more than it received under 
the old Jaw. This is not regarded by 
Mr. Wells as an objectionable feature, 
nor ought it to be regarded as such by 
anybody. The export trade in refined pe- 
troleum amounts to $41,000,000 per year, 
and it has to be carried on in competition 
with Russian petroleum. The Government 
ought not to put any obstacles in the way of 
it. But the fact that the system of our tariff 
furnishes petroleum packages cheaper for 
foreigners than for American citizens 
should not be overlooked. A still weightier 
fact is mentioned by Mr. Wells, viz., 
that when the new duty on tin 
plate began to take shape in Congress, the 
demand for the article increased, and this 
caused the price to advance. Everybody 
wanted to lay in a large stock before the 
duty should take effect. The price rose to 
such an extent, and the quantity taken was 
so great, that it is estimated by good judges 
that the Welsh manufacturers have reaped 
an extra profit, since last summer, equal to 
the entire value of their plant. For this 
they are indebted to our Mr. McKinley and 
our Mr. Aldrich mainly. Of course the Ame- 
rican consumers of the article pay this extra- 
ordinary bonus tossed into the laps of the 
British tin-plate makers. 





How our tin-plate works are coming on is 
a matter of dispute. The Jron Age, the 
most sedate and the best informed of the 
iron-trade journals, does not consider the 
outlook encouraging. In its issue of April 
16 it says: 


“It must be confessed by the most ardent 
friends of the new industry that the pro,zress 
thus far made in the domestic manufacture of 
tin plate bas been disappointing. Tin plate 
and terne plate are being made at several works, 
it is true, and preparations are going on looking 
to the erection of other plants, but there is a 
conservatism, a deliberation, about the whole 
proceeding which is decidedly at variance 
with the activity promised by the advocates 
of a tin-plate industry. It had been supposed 
that a large number, if not a majority, of the 
sheet mills would add cold rolls and tinning 
stacks as soon as adequate tariff protection 
was assured. This has been done in very few 
cases, and, so far as we can learn, there are not 
many sheet-manufacturers to be added to the 
list of tin-plate makers, The business appears 
to be remanded by quite generai consent to 
those who will make a specialty of it. The 
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sheet mills are evidently not inclined to make 
the tin-plate manufacture an appendage of 
their business.” 

This apathy on the part of the sheet mills, 
the Jron Age thinks, ought to incite the 
friends and advocates of a domestic tin-plate 
industry to ‘‘ missionary work in their own 
ranks,” because, ‘‘ at the present rate of pro 
gress, it is beyond the power of man to calcu- 
late when this country will be able to supply 
its own tin-plate requirements.” Perhaps 
the owners of the sheet mills have bad their 
ardor dampened by late reports from the 
Black Hills tin mines. 





The most striking feature of the recent 
municipal elections in Kansas was the 
political aspect which woman suffrage as- 
sumed. The law giving the sex the right 
to vote in municipal elections was passed 
by a Republican Legislature, and was ex- 
pected by most of the Republican mana- 
gers to inure to the advantage of their 
party, although it is recalled that Gov. Mar- 
tin did not share this view, and warned the 
brethren that they would live to regret their 
action, It was generally believed, however, 
that the woman vote could be held solid for 
the Republican party by loud denunciations 
of the Democrats as *‘ the whiskey party,” 
the ‘‘enemies of the home,” ete. The 
latest elections, however, show that the 
women cannot be depended upon, and tha 
they are always liab'e to turn over to the 
Democrats a city which might otherwise go 
Republican. The Republican organs of 
Topeka, for example, made every possible 
effort to prejudice the women against the 
Democrats, notwithstanding which the De- 
mocratic candidate was elected by a total of 
4,031 to 3,862 for the Republican, and it is con- 
ceded by every body that he owes his election 
to the votes of women who are the wives and 
daughters of Republicans. It was the same 
way in Leavenworth, where a separate count 
of the votes cast by men and women was 
made, which showed that the men were al- 
most evenly divided between the two parties, 
while the Democratic candidate was sup 
ported by 1,232 women, and the Republican 
by only 945, A similar count in all but 
two precincts of Kansas City, Kan., showed 
7s7 votes by women for the Democratic 
candidate, as against but 657 for the Repub 
lican; and the success of the Republican 
candidate by a narrow margin is attributed 
to the fact that many of the women who 
were registered did not turn out and he!p to 
swell the majority which their sisters cast 
for the Democratic nominee. Fort Scott is 
another city where the defeat of the Repub- 
lican ticket is attributed to the vote of the 
women. 





Naturally, the Republican managers are 
““mad” at the women, and they make no at- 
tempt to conceal it. The chief Republican 
organ in the State is very bitter. Quoting 
from another newspaper the remark that 
‘the Equal Suffrage Association is entitled 
to praise for its good judgment in voting 
solidly for Cofran,” the Capital says: ‘' If 
the above was true, it would sim 
Woman suffrage a failure,” 





“The W. C. T. U. women whe helped to 
defeat the Republican ticket have done 





more to destroy respect for municipal suf- 
frage for women than they can patch up in 
ten years.” And once more: ‘‘ One or two 
more slams such as the women gave the Re 
publican party in Topeka, and there will not 


al 


be one of the old friends of municip f 


su. 
frage left to raise a voice against the rm 
peal of the law.” This reminds us that 
last fall the Republican managers through 
out the North were complaining that the 
women had put the Democrats in power 
by telling their fathers, and husbands, 
and brothers that they found the McKin 
ley Bill a bad thing for the family; so tha 
it looks as if the women, with or without 
suffrage, were no longer to be counted on by 


the Republican party. 


The adjournment of the Minnesota Legis 
iature, with the complete failure of all the 
measures which were brought forward in 
the supposed interest of the Farmers 
Alliance, is likely to have the same ef 
fect upon the Alliance movement as simi- 
lar failures in Kansas and Nebraska had. 
The most immediate effect will be upon the 
Alliance members, who will be thrown over 
as useless because they have accomplished 
none of the things expected of them. The 
secondary effect will be to discourag 
and demoralize the Alliance itself, for 
the people who enter into movements 
of this kind want to have the r 
forms they are in search of granted im 
mediately. They never take into account 
the difficulties in the way of drafting and 
enacting laws to meet especial requirements 
Many a ‘friend of Labor,” in 
one legislative body or another, has come 
to early grief because of his inabilit 
put into the forn 
form which he had been advo 


like theirs. 


1 of a law the re 


great volubility at the time of 


It is one thing to declare that ‘* somethin 


ought to be done,” and quite another thing 
; ino ral an +¥ +} 7 
to do something in a legal and effective way. 


Yet every leader in a people's reform move- 
ment is expected to do something in this 
way, and to do it at once; and if lhe 


31 val Flic pa } . . 1p 
fails, the end of his career has come 





The statistics which the Secretary of State 
has published, showing that throughou 
this State last fall 456,000 people 
wh did not vote on election 


ly fresh evidence thatthe Re 





be State Were not in 


with the policy of their party on the 


I t 
tariff question It is obviously an error 
to attribute the falling off in the vote from 
the registration to the new Ballot Law. 


Voters who were timid on that point woud 


not have taken the trouble to regist r. The 


simplest explanation is, that thousands of 
> nhiteans } yone ; 
Republicans who thought in October that 
} lie ~\t ; so} t* } 
they might vote as usual with their party 
in y + J} _ — P| | 
in November, became so much displeased 
> - a . seen teen nine 
with their party through the developments 
e ¢} — sorr ” — } - } 
( the campaign, and thr ugh the WOork- 
) ; 


ings of the MeKinley Bill, that they con 









came around. We commend this falling off 
of nearly athird from the total registration to 
those Republican opponents of ballot-reform 
in Pennsylvani n that registra 
tion is object . voters will not 
take the treuble to cet t rnames on the 

«fs 

The bill to Prov ‘ Vcr ctures at 
public cost has passed ouses of tl 
L, VIS. ALUTe ana is ha uls the Ceov 
nor. ‘‘ His approval is bted, t 
friendiv comments by e press tay al A 
usefu SAVS an Al 1 a4 whic 
has justt sent to us 1 ‘ ar itse 
contains irl \ . [ ‘ 
mace Sor sey i r ‘ is 





‘ otes 1 fav r t I ) 4 .Y Ovy 
M.D w. Ww the as ¢ antiv savs 
» nciclitic » his of rein 4 a simu 
tune isly \ et l’res { tine l \ % 
and Sch Extens La Rear 
l Versily ¢ the State New York 
ally from t New \ 
urnal thus f ‘ st ‘ , ‘ 
We suppose tr) S @ ! ‘ 
nion in New York l 
however out ‘ 
does manage to ex; S st view 
wi t< t % . i 
cat " > i s +f " ( 
ta in ¢ ifs \ S 
I seine fo 1 Veaster 
prompt retrieved. at Man . ‘ ) 
lers of Burt ‘ st bear i that 
the character of { l er renders 
t! } Shi very i e f ( ie ts mf this 
sudde and = stat r kind I e 1 ler 
we nowbefre l : } rritorv of an 
other organ 1 res} Site ver 
1 nt it runs t r s gE i es a.iong 
the skirts of 1 iL < rv inhabited by 
rr rv races € irrec ‘ ane € n 8, 
s 1g as they are fre of the orderly, 
vw } ; in l suimiu an 
I ‘ . = I 1 r fital i expr 
lives and money; and, moreover, 
on certain parts of the frontier this zone 
of triba and =oserves as a barrier 
against mor formidable enemies be 
yond it ts Ke a tickset hedge full 
of thorns, good to keep out trespassers So 


1e English are apt to be content with occa 


litures, or with reliance 
upon political influence, until some substan 
tial mishap or disorder calls imperatively 
for severe measures—until, as at Manipur, 
some imprudent jump into the quickset hedge 
draws blood. The line between a civilized 
province and utter barbarism on the Indian 
frontier is so slight that English officers, 
accustomed to the tranquil docility of the 
Indian folk, are apt to 


hastily, with such consequences as have just 


overstep it 
been witnessed at Manipur. [But these con- 
sequences, however painful and ing!orious, 
are of no deep or far-reaching political im 
portance; and one result will be that the 
ever-advancing margin of regular and irre 
sistible government will be pushed forward 


more speedily, and be laid down more firm- 








cluded to stay at home when election day 


ly in an almost unexplored borderland, 
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THE SERIOUS OUTLOOK IN BERING 
SEA, , 


WiTuIN a few weeks fur seals will begin to 
go from the Pacific Ocean through the 
Aleutian passes to our islands and to the 
Russian islands in Bering Sea, Canadian 
vessels and American vessels will lie in 
wait to kill the sea's as heretofore. What 
orders will President Harrison give to our 
revenue cutters to be sent to those waters ? 
Will he command the seizure of Canadian 
vessels found killing seals outside of a 
marine league from land; and if such 
seizures shall be attempted, will British 
cruisers resist, or recapture by force? 
Wiil Canadian schooners arm for their own 
defence ? The country has recently been 
thrown into not a_ little emotion by 
rumors of resentment by the Italian 
Government for what happened at New 
Orleans; but what will come to pass 
if President ilarrison shall order a seizure 
in Bering Sea of a British vessel, and Great 
Britain resents the seizure by an angry gun, 
or even by an angry note? Those who can 
influence the future conduct of the Adminis- 
tration in this critical emergency will do 
well straightway to bestir themselves and 
look carefully into the situation. These are 
a few of the more important facts: 

On the 2d of March two years ago, Presi- 
dent Cleveland approved the law releasing 
the Secretary of the Treasury from direct re- 
sponsibility to Congress for correctly defin- 
ing ‘‘the dominion of the United States in 
the waters of Bering Sea,” and putting the 
duty on the President instead. Nineteen 
days thereafter President Harrison issued a 
proclamation warning all persons against 
entering those waters to violate section 1956 
of the Revised Statutes, and threatening to 
arrest and punish all persons or vessels ‘‘ en- 
gaged in any violation of the laws of the 
United States in said waters.” 

Iie did not describe the waters by metes 
and bounds of latitude and longitude. 
He probably sent our revenue cutters into 
Bering Sea with vague orders to execute the 
laws, leaving the oflicers of those vessels to 
discover as best they cou'd ‘‘the dominion 
of the United States in the waters of Bering 
Sea.” Canadian customs oflicers, charged 
with the duty of clearing vessels for fishing 
in Bering Sea, may reasonably have assumed 
that, as our Congress had refused to inter- 
pret the laws of 1868 and 1870 as the Alaska 
Commercial Company sought, the President 
would not undertake to police all of Bering 
Sea east of the boundary prescribed in the 
Russian treaty as embracing the islands ced- 
ed to us, except as regarded American citi- 
zens, But what happene? 'n 1889? The 
Jriumph was seized on July 4, the Black 
Diamond and Favorite on July 11, the 
Minnie on July 15, the Juanita on July 31, 
the Jathfinder on August 27, and the Ariel 
and Lily about that time, and the 
Sayward was ordered off on July 11. 
All those seizures of British vessels 
were made outside of the marine league, 
and a great distance from any land, No 
seizures had been made in 1888, although 


all of those yessels and fourteen other Capa 





dian vessels, were in 1888 engaged in killing 
seals in the same waters, averaging an an- 
nual catch of about 3,000 skins each. Be- 
sides them, there were nearly as many Ame- 
rican vessels. Up to 1886 there were no sei- 
zures; the first three seized in that year 
were released by President Cleveland, and 
Congress had refused in 1889 to condemn the 
release when asked by the Alaska Commer 
cial Company. 

In December of that year Secretary Win- 
dom invited proposals for a new lease of our 
Pribyloff Islands, but made no definition of 
the area of ‘‘adjacent waters.’ On the 
seventh of the next month Senator Plumb 
asked the Senate to request the Treasury not 
to make a new lease till a full report had 
been made by the Treasury in respect to the 
subject; but, nevertheless, early in March a 
new lease was given to a new company, of 
which Mr, D. O. Mills is President. 

Late in August, 1889, Lord Salisbury in- 
structed the British Legation at Washington 
to see Mr. Blaine at once in regard to the 
Harrison seizures of that year; to remind 
him that assurances had been given, through 
Mr. Phelps, that no further interference 
should take place with British ships in Be- 
ring Sea at a distance from shore, pending 
the general discussion of the issues; and to 
add that such seizures (which her Majesty’s 
Government could not permit) ‘will 
hinder a settlement.” Mr, Edwardes found 
Mr. Blaine at Bar Harbor aud delivered to 
him the message, lie replied that he had ‘‘no 
official communication ” reporting the sei- 
zures, but that he would at Washington dis- 
cuss with Sir Julian the questions presented, 
On September 12, 1889, Mr. Edwardes asked 
Mr. Blaine when a reply could be expected 
to England’s request that the President put a 
stop to the seizures, and Mr. Blaine 
answered that ‘‘a categorical response 
is impracticable.” On November 24, 
1889, Mr. Blaine and Sir Julian met 
to open the discussion foreshadowed by 
Mr. Blaine at Bar Harbor. The former be- 
gan with the remark that the seizures of 1889 
“‘had been effected by the Treasury ” under 
the belief that they were ‘‘warranted by the 
act of Congress and the proclamation of 
the President.” Sir Julian replied that 
such seizures appeared like an assertion of 
“mare clausum.” Mr. Blaine answered that 
the United States ‘had not efficdally as- 
serted such a claim,” and, — therefore, 
‘it was unnecessary to discuss it.” Sir 
Julian rejoined that the seizures were not 
justified either by the statute or by the pro- 
clamation. Finally, it was agreed in the 
course of the conversation that, on a subse- 
quent day, they two, aided by the Canadian 
Minister of Marine, should proceed to in- 
quire whether or not the fur-seal species 
isin danger of extermination by what goes 
on in Bering Sea, and whether there is need 
of a ‘‘ close season.” 

On January 22, 1890 (dates are important), 
before the negotiators had come together 
again, and while the only issue was one of 
fact in respect to physical data, Mr. Blaine 
suddenly tlung into the arena, by a note to 
Sir Julian, the contra bonos mei¢s contention, 
insisting that ‘the Inw of the sea” cannot 





be ‘‘ perverted to justify acts immoral in 
themselves,” like killing fur seals. At the 
next meeting of the negotiators, Mr. Biaine 
submitted such evidence as he had to show 
that open-sea fur-seal killing is diminishing 
seal life and is contra bonos mores, Canada 
controverted it by counter evidence tending 
to show that there were seals enough for 
everybody, and our Pribyloff lessees were 
only really worried by the peril of a reduced 
price of the skins, and making the fur un- 
fashionable in London and Paris. The 
divergence of opinions and the contradic- 
tion of testimony were so unmanageable 
that Mr. Blaine said to Sir Julian, on March 
12, 1890, that a solution by him of the prob- 
lem of fact was hopeless, and asked for an 
English plan. Then, on Apri! 29, Sir Julian 
submitted his draft treaty. Canada did not 
like it, but accepted it. Mr. Blaine, instead of 
debating the plan with his associates, and 
seeking then and there to modify its terms 
in our interest, abruptly brought the discus- 
sion to an end, 

The only pending question, it must be 
kept in mind, was whether or not any 
restrictions on pelagic sealing were then 
necessary for the preservation of the 
fur-seal species; and, if necessary, the 
character of such restrictions, Three 
weeks later Mr. Blaine, having made no deti- 
nite reply to his colleagues, took the British 
plan to the Cabinet. The New York news- 
papers of the 23d of May and thereabouts 
described what happened. President Ilar- 
rison said in his next annual message that 
Sir Julian’s proposal was rejected because 
defective in ‘‘ form.” On the 22d of that 
month the New York newspapers reported 
that, at a Cabinet council, it had 
been decided to order our revenue cut- 
ters not to capture Canadian vessels and 
take them to Sitka for forfeiture, but to 
seize the skins,dismantle the vessels,and turn 
them loose. Sir Julian went forthwith to 
see Mr. Blaine, and remonstrated with him 
for such orders pending negotiations and 
before any reply had been given to the Bri- 
tish proposal of arbitration. Mr, Blaine 
said ‘‘the press could not be controlled.” 
He inveighed in a violent way against the 
British p!an. He said there ‘‘ would be no 
seals without the seal islands.” He 
generally lost control of his temper, 
and ended by telling Sir Julian that 
he (Blaine) ‘‘did not think we should ever 
agree as to the form of questions to be sub- 
mitted to arbitration.” He did not deny the 
dismantling orders. 

On May 22, 1890, Lord Salisbury re- 
plied to Mr. Blaine’s contra bonos morcs 
note of January 22, 1890. Seven days 
thereafter Lord Salisbury cabled to Sir 
Julian that his report of the brusque con- 
versation on the 22d instant, in which 
Mr. Blaine bad not denied or ex- 
plained the dismantling orders, had 
been laid before the Queen, and Sir Julian 
was directed to solemnly warn Mr, Blaine 
of the consequences of the contemplated in- 
terference with British vessels. On May 20 
Mr. Blaine replied to the conimunication of 
protest, but said nothing of dismantling 


vessels and seizing skins. and inen came Me 
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Blaine’s long note of June 80, 1890. On 
that date Sir Julian replied to Mr. Blaine’s 
of May 29 complaining that Lord Salisbury 
abruptly closed the negotiations in 1888 be- 
cause ‘‘the Canadian Government ob- 
jected,” and that he ‘‘ assigned no other rea- 
son whatever.” Sir Julian called Mr. 
Blaine’s attention to the following state- 
ment made to Lord Salisbury by Mr. Phelps, 
the United States Minister in London, on the 
3d of April, 1888, and which was recorded 
in a despatch of the same date to her Ma- 
jesty’s Minister at Washington. ‘ Under the 
peculiar political circumstances of America 
at this moment,” said Mr. Phelps, ‘‘ with a 
general election impending, it would be of 
little use, and indeed hardly practicable, to 
conduct any negotiation to its issue before 
the election had taken place.” 

That was more than six months before the 
November voting. Nothing has intervened 
since last July to relieve the tension. President 
Harrison and Mr. Blaine have put the coun- 
try into a cul de sac, out of which retreat will 
be unpleasant and unpopular, It is fortunate- 
ly in the power of the Supreme Court to res- 
cue the nation out of the blunders of such 
‘* magnetic ” and contra bonos mores diplo- 
macy, and avert the mortification for self- 
respecting men which will attend either an 
order to our revenue cutters not to seize out- 
side the marine league, or a renewal by Mr. 
Blaine of negotiations for a close season on 
the lines which the Cabinet rejected a year 
ago in such an irrational way. 


THE FASSETT REPORT. 

Tue Fassett Committee has made a report 
which is filled with both valuable sugges- 
tions and information. Most of the topics 
touched on merit separate and careful discus- 
sion. The central ideais theextension of home 
rule for cities by means both of aconstitution- 
al amendmentand of a general law. The con- 
stitutional amendment is ‘‘to protect cities 
against the power of individuals to appeal to 
the Legislature, and to protect the Legisla- 
ture from the necessity of entertaining such 
appeals, by restricting its power to legislation 
by general laws.” The general law is to fur- 
nish a plan of government ‘‘for all cities in 
the State, whereby larger powers shall be 
granted to local authorities and the Legisla- 
ture correspondingly relieved.” These sug- 
gestions are to meet two of the four 
‘‘chief difficulties which underlie the gov- 
ernment of cities in this State.” The other 
two are the absence of any machinery for 
supplying the Legislature and the people 
with statistical information touching ‘‘ the 
general condition of the government of 
cities,” and ‘‘ the subordination of city busi- 
ness to the exigencies of State and national 
polities,” 

We have no doubt that, as a piece of diag- 
nosis of municipal difficulties, the foregoing 
is perfectly correct, even if it be not entirely 
new. It was all set forth with much fulness 
in the report of the Tilden Municipal Com 
mission, with which, in fact, this report ex- 
presses concurrence, except on one point. 


a 4 hi - 
it the report has the defect whioh gbara 
ey neayly every official Jocument that 


deals with the problem of city government, 
as it is now presented to usin this State, in 
that it assumes that the evils deseribed can 
be effectually cured by some sort of new 
legislation. 

For instance, it proposes a ‘‘ general law’ 
regulating the government of cities in order 
to prevent special legislation at the instance 
of individuals with sinister aims. This would 
be an excellent suggestion if our Legislatur: 
were a permanent body of serious-minded 
and well-informed men bent on the mainte 
nance of good government. As a matter 
of fact, it is, at every session, largely com 
posed of new men, who look on their ser 
vice at Albany as a sort of ‘‘lark,” com 
bined with a chance of making a litth 
money for themselves or their district, and 
pass bills of every description without the 
slightest regard to their effect, near or re 
mote, on the general welfare. What chance 
would there be in such a body that 
a general law would escape modification 
for two sessions in succession? Judging by 
experience, not the smallest. Its existence 
would give the individual seeking special 
legislation a little more trouble, but would 
not discourage him in the least. Having se 
cured the necessary ‘‘ pulls’ and backing, he 
would goto Albany with the draft of a bi 
providing that section —— of the General 
Laws should be altered ‘‘ so as to read as fol- 


lows,” and he would get it carried with no 





more pains than he has to take now in get 
what he wants. The indignant protests of 
the publicists who relied on ‘‘ the gener 
law” would excite much merriment 
The fourth difficulty pointed out by 

Committee really contains or covers all t! 
others, viz., ‘ i f 1 
business to the exigencies of State and na 
tional politics.” i 
ought to have expended far more time and 
space. This is the fons ef ertgo malorum 
but no man in public life likes to discuss it 
thoroughly, because, if he did, it w ] 


bring him at once upon the fundamental 





fact of all munictpal trouble—the at 
titude of the majority of voters t u 
nicipal affairs. All discussion of ipal 
government which assumes that thi what 





it ought to be, or that, if wrong 
righted by some new act of the Legis’ature, 
is really futile. Right-minded 

make almost any form of popular govern- 
ment produce public comfort and content 
Wrong-minded men can make the very best 
form of popular government dangerous t 
property and order. The reason why city 
business is subordinated to the exigencies 
of State and natioual politics is simply that 
the bulk of the voters either desire it, or care 


nothing about it. No rearrangement of the 
tte } re mer €*amectitut: . " DEPT > ; 

state iaws or Constitution can prevent this 
The curious and absurd junta by whom we 


ire now ruled were put in office, in the teeth 
of the clearest evidence of their unfit ERs. 
last fall. The reason it was done was, that 
the majority either cared more about the 


effect of Grant's retlection on national poli- 


t 
2 » ob @ tee a . - Zoe This t+ o * 
tics than about its effect on city business, 
ro! 13 net ° r } ‘ ’ 
Cist Gla ‘ il 4 =  ec1e* 
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improve municipal government is moral 


rather than political work perstiasion 
rather than legislation The true causes 
our municipal degradation are three int 

ber: the large foreign, ignorant, and corrupt 


vote controlled by Tammany Hall; the 


termination of a large body of inte ent and 
educated voters of both parties to use m ‘ 
pal elections, at any cost, to affect Federal 
elections and legislation ; the seltish itfer 
ence of a large body of the well-todo al 
all local interests. Now weafiirm, positiv 
that if the Laughlin amendment were adopt 
ed separating municipal f State and 
Federal elections, so as t lin ah t? 
temptation use the r ect t 
atter, and the voters \v t clips 
elec s with a s e eve t ‘ 
eeds, usi business testa t ‘ 
the f ess of ca afes, We §s ’ 
is rood vernment his , y 
change in the charter cor v VV 
aftir 1 with eq al « t ‘ 4 
of this state of u the part of the v s 
all amendatory legistiat w eles 
he vour hearts and tv T < t 
should w be the t f ev 
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ule v hos wo Stat ‘ New 
IIa shire t Mass s, Ww 

ation by r civ \ S 8 , 
in? ( 3 by ( s 4 i 
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is h wever ae T é } \ 
paris vf thes ¢ y fi s with 
the approx ately corre SUA s f 
t puls of all cities of over } 
ni al ts = t i } y t { ba = f 
cila'is to the newspapers, shows tha t 
s not in New England alone that the rural 
popula n is less to-day tha Was ten vears 
ig In cons rab sect sof every State 
West \ iri + EX ted rth of ] 
southern | laries of Virginia and Te 
nessee and east of the M ssissi] pi, and in 


Iowa and Minnesota west of 


, - ) ’ . 
thst river, there are more or iess extensive 


tracts which have fewer inhabitants, outside 
of the corporate limita of cities having in 
1890 a population of 10,000 or upwards, than 
they had a decade aco 


From Schoodic Lake, on the eastern bor 
ders of Maine, to Decatur, Ala., is about 
thirteen hundred miles as the crow flies. It 
would be possible, in going from one of 
these points to another, to travel nine miles 
in every ten through counties the population 


of each of which, outside the bounds of their 


cities, has decreased in the interval between 
the tenth and eleventh censuses. From the 
New Brunswick border to the western line 
of Livingston County, New York, the 


only county not showing a decrease through 


which it would be necessary to pass, 
would be Sagadahoc County, Maine. After 
having crossed Allegany, Cattaraugus, and 
Chautauqua Counties, New York, each of 


which has a larger population than in 1880 
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nishing rural population could be resumed 
and uninterrupt.dly continued, except while 
crossing a corner of Butler County, Ohio, 
and while passing through Allen County, 
Kentucky, and Macon County, Tennessee. 

The inhospitable soil of New England is 
usually assigned as one of the principal rea- 
sons forthe desertion of its smaller country 
towns. Such a cause does not exist in New 
York; yet, outside of the cities of over 10,- 
000 inhabitants, the State of New York above 
Harlem River has 13,000 less population 
than it had jn 1880. Of the fifty-five counties 
into which the mainland of New York is di- 
vided, thirty-four have fewer inhabitants 
outside of their cities than they had when 
the tenth census was taken. There has been 
an increase in the nine western counties, 
in Westchester, Rockland, and Orange 
Counties neer New York city, and in 
five of the counties lying wholly or partially 
in the northern wilderness, so that the de- 
crease has been most marked in the rich 
and fertile counties of the central portion of 
the State, The same causes which have led 
to the falling off in the pQpulation of rural 
New York have pe the adjoining 
counties of northwestern New Jersey and 
northeastern Pe: nsylvania, in the former of 
which the Counties of Sussex, Warren, and 
Hunterdon, and in the latter those of Sus- 
quehanna, Wayue, Monroe, and Pike, show 
a decline in population. 

The rapid giowth of the many smaller 
manufacturing towns and villages scattered 
over the two States last named is probably 
the reason why no such general and exten- 
sive decrease of extra-urban population as is 
apparent from the county statistics of New 
York can be detected in them. In north- 
western Pennsylvania, in the Counties of 
Erie, Crawford, Mercer, Venango, Arm- 
strong, and Clarion, begius another tract with 
diminishing rural population. The tract 
extends with scarcely a break diagonally 
across Ohio and southeustern Indiana, and 
through central Kentucky and Tennessee, 
until it terminates in northern Alabama, 

Of the eighty-cight counties of Ohio, thir- 
ty-six outside of the cities have lost popula- 
tion. Of these thirty-six, thirty-three are 
comprised in one tract of very irregular out- 
line extending from the Pennsy!vania line, 
a short distance south of Lake Erie, to the 
Ohio River, a few miles above Cincinnati. 
The greater portion of this tract is situated 
south of the fortieth parallel. Of the thirty- 
three counties which lie wholly or in greater 
part in this portion of the State,twenty-three 
have less population than they had ten years 
ago. Omitting Hamilton County (which 
contains Cincinnati), the population of this 
entire section of Ohio, outside the corporate 
limits of the cities of ten thousand inhabit- 
ants, is six thousand less than in 1880. 

Not quite so large a proportion of the area 
of Indiana shows a diminishing population. 
Of the ninety-two counties, however, twenty- 
seven have, outside of the cities, a smaller 
population than in 1880, More than four- 
fifths, or twenty-two, of these counties lie in 
the southern half of the State, and principal- 
ly in its southeastern corner, where only 
Hamilton County separates them from the 





Ohio group of diminishing counties. 
Of the eighteen Indiana counties south 
of the fortieth parallel and east of the eighty- 
sixth meridian, thirteen have lost population 
in the deeade; and the eighteen taken to- 
gether have, if their cities be excluded, fif- 
teen thousand less inhabitants than when the 
tenth census was taken. For some reason, the 
majority of the Ohio River counties in both 
Ohio and Indiana show a diminished popu- 
lation. Out of the twenty-seven coun- 
ties of Ohio and Indiana lying along 
the Ohio River, thirteen have decreased in 
rural population. A similar though less 
marked tendency manifests itself on the 
southern or Kentucky side of the river, in 
which, out of twenty-one counties lying op- 
posite Ohio or Indiana, ten have less popula- 
tion than they had ten years ago, Twenty- 
seven out of the one hundred and nineteen 
counties of Kentucky are less populous than 
they were a decade since. As already stat 
ed, ten of these are along the Ohio River, 
and the remaining seventeen extend across 
the centre of the State to the Tennessee 
line. 

In Tennessee only one-sixth of the coun- 
ties, or sixteen out of ninety-seven, show a 
loss, after allowance has been made for the 
changes in county boundaries. Most of these 
are in middle Tennessee, and form a con- 
tinuation (with a slight break just south of 
the Kentucky boundary) of the great belt of 
declining counties which extends from Lake 
Erie to the Tennessee. Limestone County, 
Alabama, forms the southern extremity of 
this tract. 

In southern Michigan, and extending into 
the two northeasternmost counties of In- 
diana, is another but much less extensive 
‘‘area of depression.” Of the eighty-four 
counties of the State, seventeen, all in the 
southern peninsula, show aloss. Sixteen of 
these seventeen are among the twenty-eight 
counties lying wholly or partially south of 
the forty-third parallel. The remaining 
county, Montcalm, showing a loss, lies im- 
mediately north of this parallel and adjoins 
the other retrograding counties, 

But cight of the sixty-eight counties of 
Wisconsin have experienced a loss of popu- 
lation. Of these, five—Ozaukee, Sheboygan, 
Washington, Dodge, and Fond Du Lac—lie 
together in the eastern portion of the State, 
to the north of Milwaukee. The other three 
form the northeastern portion of perhaps 
the most interesting of all these areas of de- 
creasing population. This areca extends 
along both banks of the Mississippi and fora 
considerable distance inland. On the east or 
left bank it begins at the mouth of the 
Wisconsin River, and stretches southward 
tothe Kaskaskia, with an irregular depth 
usually of between fifty and a hundred 
miles back from the river. It includes the 
three southernmost counties of Wisconsin 
and that portion of the State of Ilinois ly- 
ing west of the eighty-ninth meridian 
and north of the thirty-eighth parailel. In 
this section of Illinois are included the whole 
or the larger part of forty-nine of its one 
hundred and two counties. Of these, thirty- 
three show a loss of rural population, and the 
entire forty-nine, taken together, with the 








three southwestern counties of Wisconsin, 
have about 26,000 fewer inhabitants than in 
1880. The area of this tract on the east bank is 
over 30,000 square miles. On the west or 
right bank of the river it begins further 
north in Minnesota, at the Cannon River, 
and includes the seven southeastern coun- 
ties of Minnesota. It extends southward to 
the southern boundary of Iowa. Its westera 
boundary is usually in the neighborhood of 
the ninety - third meridian, although in 
some places it is a good deal to the 
east and in others as much to the west of 
that line. Taking, however, the section of 
country bounded by the Cannon River on 
the north, the Missouri line on the south, the 
Mississippi River on the east, and the ninety- 
third meridian on the west, we have an area 
of some 28,000 square miles, including seven 
counties in Minnesota and forty-three in 
Iowa, cf which all the seven in the former 
State and twenty-six of the forty-three in the 
latter show a decrease, the net loss being 
about 24,000. On both sides of the 
river this tract includes portions of four 
States, and comprises some 58,000 square 
miles, or nearly as much as_ all 
New England; and the net decrease in 
population outside of the cities is about 
50,000. The decrease in Iowa is especially 
noticeable, both because of the relatively 
large proportion of the State over which the 
decrease extends, including thirty-three out 
of its ninety-nine counties, the frequently 
high percentage of the decrease, reaching, 
as it does in some counties, 15 per cent. or 
more, and the comparatively recent date at 
which the State has been settled. 

Of the South Atlantic States, only Mary- 
land and Virginia show any noteworthy de- 
crease, although there are a number of 
counties scattered through the States of 
North Carolina and Georgia in which there 
has been a loss in population. Of the twen- 
ty-three counties in Maryland, nine have 
fallen off. The most noticeable decrease is 
in the four southern counties of the Western 
Shore, the loss in these four counties 
footing up 5,500. In one of them 
(Charles County, on the Potomac River 
below Washington), the shrinkage bas 
amounted to 18 per cent., and the 
county now has but 75 percent. of the popu- 
lation it had a century ago. The rich agri- 
cultural regions contained in the Counties of 
Washington and Frederick, in western 
Maryland, and in those of Cecil, Kent, and 
Queen Anne’s, on the eastera shore, exhibit 
a similar phenomenon. In Virginia the 
losses are confined entirely to the counties 
east of the Blue Ridge. Every one of the 
thirty-one counties west of that range, as well 
as all of the counties of West Virginia, have 
increased. Of the sixty-nine counties east of 
the mountains, almost exactly one-half (or 
thirty-four) show a decrease, which has, 
however, not been as general in the tide- 
water region as in the midland and the 
Fiedmont sections of the State. Of the 
eleven counties lying along the eastern slope 
of the Blue Ridge, no less than nine have 
lost population. 

From the data even now available, it is 
evident that the strictly rural population is 
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decreasing in many extensive portions of 
the most fertile land in the Union. When 
we can separate the population of the towns 
of between 2,000 and 10,000 inhabitants from 
that of the rural districts proper, unquestion- 
ably the decrease will appear to be still 
more widely extended in area and proportion- 
ately greater in amount. Assuming that ten, 
twenty, or thirty years ago any particular re- 
cion was cultivated as closely as it is to-day, 
a of its rural population is 
evitable, for not only wiil the improvement 
in agricultural machinery enable the same 
work to be done by fewer hands, but t! 
improvement in the means of transportation 
and the lessening of its cost, the greater and 
greater development of the factory system 
and the replacement of the small factory by 
the large, will compel more and more of the 
mechanics who formerly lived among the 
farming population to migrate to the cities 
and manufacturing towns. 

A greater or | in the rural 
population of many portions of the country 
is therefore to be expected. Whether the 
census does not make that decrease appear 
to be greater than it is, may, perhaps, be an 
open question. Most of the complaints as 
to the omissions of the census have come 
from the cities of the country, and have 
been largely inspired by civic pride or vanity. 
It is not improbable that the omissions were 
really greater in the rural districts. In the 
cities, an average man, by working hard, 
could make, as enumerator, a moderate— 
although a very moderate—wage. In the 
country, the best of men _ frequently 
could not. At the rates paid, 
with the enormous number questions, 
especially on the agricutural schedule, to be 
asked, good enumerators in one of the most 
thickly settled agricultural regions in the 
Eastern States could frequently not 
more than a dollar and a half or two d¢ 
a day, and out of that they were required to 
furnish their own team and feed it i 
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themselves. Under such circumstances the 


temptation to skim over their districts and 
to slight remote corners of them, must have 
been too much for the not too Spartan virtue 
of the small politicians who largely made 
up the enumerators. 


TRUCK-FARMING. 
For the first time the industry known 
truck-farming has been made a subject of 
census investigation. Within the past twen- 
ty years this infant industry has grown to be 


as 


one whose extent may be gauged by some of 
the figures presented in a census bulletin. 
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ments and machinery; the income of this 
comparatively new traffic, after paying for 
labor, fertilizers, and seeds, is estimated at 


$52,000,000 
A distinction is made between truck-farm- 
ing and what is known as market-gardening. 
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The latter specialty belongs to small holdings | melons per acre; 1,200 will load a car, which 
within easy driving distance of cities and | will sell at the North anywhere from $150 
towns, While truck-farming is defined as the $275, leaving net returns fron hing up 
production of green vegetables on tracts re- | to $150 per car, One t an in Daws 
mote from’market, the truck-farmer being ck Cc v, Georgia, reports mak a net pt 
pendent on water and rail transportat r $1 fr t y-two acres ISS2 
the delivery, and on commission-men for Over 114 acre v i 
sale, of his products. For statistical cony ra 1 t ( St \ ut 
nience, the country was divided ir twelv s gained Va years 
districts—New England, New York and Ph Sou stricts is sweet stoes . 
ladelphia, Peninsular, Norfolk, Baltimore w return a hands ns cases 
South Atlantic, Mississippi Valley, Sou .% is BLO ar farms which 
west, Central, Northwest, Mountain, Pacifi Tor riy ire.y t eX} . { wher 
Coast. Previous to 1860, Long Island, New icres near ( Charles, Va aredt 
Jersey, Delaware, and southern [linois were | $2 ast vear f his ‘, Or over DW 
the chief truck centres, but to-day over er] per cent vest ‘ 
cent. of our vegetables come from the S vas I red possit t fav 
Atlantic States, the Mississ ppl Valley, } 1 fa 3 I s 
celery districts of Ohio and Michiga il M ( y A i t 
from the Pacitie Coast. A very considera - \ + 3 t{ w f 
ble portion of the truck products consumed : s » dis 
in our great cilies is grown from 500] s Sava Chariest ASORY 
to 1,500 miles away; and favored | ‘ . ly equally sig ar < 
calities, more particularly at the S Int s At 1 Mississ i Val 
devote their energies to the growt stricts vy fr sre eng : 
speci il varieties of green food, for whic this i r Yow? wn f S at 
there is a steady demand throughout th t $ i success \ vai f r wi 
year. ‘' Late in the fall and early in th s. § f ‘ ‘ ts 
spring, Florida and the Lower Mississ t t t ruckers prov 
Valley supply the Eastern and central cities siness th the 
and California those of the far West ‘ Tr a .One 
mountain section, until the advancing sea r shows an av ‘ 
son, at the rate ea Starts | <¢ varvi r = r cal 
the growth and consequent supply up a bares So par s down to $25 for 
the Atlantic Coast and the great Mississippi! | wa sa w! s re 
Valley, when the full of midsummer | Ss rativ s than 
in the North continues the supply stricta. 7 r rks d 
winter frosts once re compel a retur t Te a i swer to much 
the South, whereafresh crop awaits the de ‘ ak al t f t South 
mand of the market I r res, 47. value per acre 
New potatoes, cabbages, cau Wers, &! T $ : r of men em 
tomatoes are as yet the only veget Ss I r trucking seas S- averace 
ped from California so far east as St. | 3, |W $ + s ber of horses 
Kansas City, and Chicago, and t v i tr s employed, 4; value of 
small quantities to meet a parti n s used, $75; tot mount paid 
crops in the Mississippi Valley and Florida abor lly, $425; total amount paid 
But the law of natural monopoly s show! r f rs, $1,425; total gross income, 
itself in the past, and cannot fail in tl i- | $4,627; total net income, $2,423. 
ture. With rapid vek pment ¢ f railr is lt ca classes of vege ibles raised by 
come fast trains and lower freight a ex- | tr - contradistinction to market-gar- 
press charges, and these artificial adva ges | d s—s sf ws, ranking in acreage in 
will enable Cal a, with a fert fs | t rder it Water: ns, cabbages, 
that produces every green thing to perf n, | peas, asparagus, melons ier than water- 
and a climate largely free from the winter | 1 s), sweet potatoes, tomatoes, spinach, 
frost that occasionally proves so disastrous at | Irish potatoes, celery, and s‘ring beans. The 
the South, to compete sharply for much of turns from the same crop, in the dif. 
the truck trade beyond the Mississ! pj; lt fere ulities, vary materially. For in- 
has been only a few years since the truck- | s the highest net protit per acre re 
farmers of the Norfolk and Baltimore - | ported for tomatoes is $300 in the New Eng- 
tricts have successfully divided patronage | 1, the lowest ($20) in the Northwest dis- 
with the older and more Northern districts trict. The New England district also re 
yet already Norfolk growers grumble over | turns $2,000 per acre as profit on cucum 
signs a shif r trade, because crowers | bers (this enor s profit results from their 
Florida are severely pushing their Mary- | « te under glass at great expense), as 
land and Virginia rivals. An est em | § st $25 in the Norfolk cistrict. On the 
1 1879 placed the value of the vegetable | whole, it seems that while the Northern dis 
and berry crops shipped from Norfolk at | tricts report a larger return per acre for cer- 
$1,757,645, wl for the ce year end- | tain of the truck staples—-such as beets, 
ing June, 180, the va! yf the vegetable | celery, spinach, and toma‘toes—the South 
crop shipments alone rose to $5,775,467; in | shows a high average profit on all va- 
addition there were handled at the same | rieties, with a larger aggregate of land 
port nearly 900,000 melons. and labor employed in trucking. In a 
‘‘The average melon fields of the South | word, the centres of truck-farming are mov- 
Auantic States yield about 400 salable | ing southward and westward. 
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A SOUTHERN ARCADIA. 


BELLE Haven, Va., April 6, 1891. 


A Few hours by train or boat from New York 
or Philadelphia or Baltimore bring the travel- 
ler to the oft-mentioned and seldom-visited 
Eastern Shore of the Chesapeake Bay, haunt- 
ed of oystermen, beloved of crack shots, but as 
yet innocent alike of summer boarders and of 
tourists, It is a region not now discovered for 
the first time. Cabot may have sighted it in his 
voyage of 1497. Cape Charles, its southernmost 
point, was in 1607 named for Prince Charles, 
later Charles I,; and the picturesque names of 
some of the towns, as Princess Anne, perpetu- 
ate English history. In this district, attractive 
from its history to the student, from its cli- 
mate and light soil to the pedestrian, I have 
been spending the week in spring which seems 
intended for the exploration of out-of-the-way 
corners of the eastern sea- board. 

Small as is the region—the area is but six 
thousand square miles—it has been a field of 
contention among three States. From the 
Eastern Shore Delaware was carved out of 
Maryland, and the southermost point was most 
unjustly added to Virginia. The two Virgi- 
nian counties of Northampton and Acccmac 
occupy Cape Charles, a peninsula about seven- 
ty-five miles long and perhaps ten miles wide 
upon an average, but so penetrated by creeks 
both from the bay and the ocean side that only 
a narrow isthmus of solid ground is left be- 
tween. Through this backbone of the cape 
runs the railroad from Wilmington to the 
Norfolk ferry; but let not the passenger sup- 
pose that he has seen the Eastern Shore as he 
is whirled rapidly through swamps and thick 
wcods, with fleeting views of distant farm- 
houses. The railroad at present oecupies the 
least populous part of the peninsula, and 
touches no old town in Virginia. He who 
would see the country must follow the roads, 
The side paths are firm for walking, and would 
probably answer for the cyclist; and driving 
is everywhere practicable. Nowhere does one 
find long stretches of unbroken forests; the 
country is fertile, and the blossoming peach 
trees fill the eye with beauty. 

One does nut go to the Eastern Shore to see 
fruit trees so much as to see the people and 
their ways, As you start out from the lit- 
tle harbor of Cape Charles and follow the 
clean shell-road north past the high fragrant 
pines, or under overarching trees, there is at 
first little to suggest that you are not in New 
England. Presently you find yourself in the 
midst of those sociable little woolly black pigs 
for whose benefit the miles of whitewashed 
fences and the more numerous miles of Vir- 
ginia worm fences of pine rails seem to have 
been provided; and, as you advance, a new 
quarter of the world opens up, 

The houses are novel. One is, of course, 
struck by the outside chimneys of the older 
places and by the numerous small outhouses 
which the Southern farmer seems to think es- 
sential. Old houses are rare, and I have no- 
where found such a colonial mansion as may 
be seen in almost any seaport town in New 
England. The broad Southern verandas, too, 
are almost wanting; but one soon comes to re- 
cognize as characteristic of the region certain 
well-built houses with brick ends and graceful 
gambrel roofs, embellished with rows of dor- 
mer windows. Many of the older houses have 
been built over, and the great chimneys have 
been demolished to make foundations and 
the inner chimneys for close stoves, which 
are unfortunately taking the place of the gene- 
rous old wood fires, Occasionally, though 
very rarely, there are handsome brick houses; 
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and everywhere one sees a peculiar brick 
arch, supportiog a solid platform, which 
is roofed by a portico supported by four 
white pillars. In but one place have I 
discovered a church which seemed to be more 
than thirty years old. This was at the village 
of Punagoteague. It is built of large red brick 
laid in Flemish bond. The projecting ends are 
adorned with a coarse gray glaze, so that the 
front of the building presents a pleasing tes- 
selation of gray and red. I had no opportu- 
nity to learn its history. The villages are 
composed chiefly of new buildings, but are not 
remarkable for neatness, It has not been my 
fortune to see the inside of many of the 
houses. One of them which I entered was a 
comfortless place except for the great corner 
brick fire-place. Even there I was most inte- 
rested in the negro family: which occupied it 
and had furnished it with a curious medley, in- 
cluding a handsome old mahogany bureau. 

More than all else the negroes remind one 
that he is in a differentregion. In Northamp- 
ton County they are 6,000 to 5,000 white; in 
Accomac they are but 11,000 to 17,000; but the 
negroes whom one meets upon the road are 
far more numerous than this proportion would 
suggest, They are of all sorts, from the trim 
preacher in his well-found top-buggy to the 
boy driving a discouraged little two-year-old 
steer to one of the big carts which the negroes 
much affect. From young and old, from the fat 
old mammy, with her basket of provisions and 
her head wrapped in a bandanna, to the little 
school-children, one meets with perfect civility 
and politeness. Nowhere have I seen more 
genuine and unaffected good-will, kindliness, 
and courtesy than among these colored people. 
Only once did I meet with a case of that stu- 
pidity which the reader of Olmsted’s books 
would expect to find. It was ina stalwart oys- 
terman in bis Lig boots, of whom I asked the 
distance to Eastville, ‘‘’Bout seven miles,” 
said he; ‘“‘’bout seven miles, Yes, I could 
walk there in an hour, sure. Yes, I could get 
there by four o’clock, sure.” It was then half- 
past one, and the distance, with which he was 
familiar, was perhaps three miles, I have 
always been inclined to distrust the stories of 
the gayety of the negro race, but, in passing 
along the roads, again and again was my ear 
charmed by the song of men and women in the 
fields. Occasionally a courtstip was gcing on, 
shouted half across a potato-field; and once I 
saw a circle of little children gathered to- 
gether with their heads covered, singing in 
weird fashion—perhaps playing camp-meet- 
ing. 

Throvghout the sixty miles’ walk every- 
where new negro houses abounded; not cabins, 
but substantial weather- boarded houses, often 
two stories in heigbt, and each surrourded by 
a little patch of land. It was the universal 
testimony that most of the negroes bought 
land and built upon it. One white man said 
they were able to doso because so many of them 
received pensions from the Government, It is 
certain from the testimony of the whites that 
on the Eastern Shore the race problem has 
been almost completely adjusted. Ina region 
in which slavery flourished for nearly two cen- 
turies and a half, the races now live together 
on terms of amity and friendship, of mutual 
respect and good-will. The social separation is 
very sharp, and almost a!l the trading is done 
by whites; the only industry, even in the 
villages, in whicb, so far as I cculd see, 
colored men engaged, was the establishment of 
low bar-rooms. Race difficulties simply do 
not exist ; the negroes almost invariably vote 
the “‘ Union ticket”—that is, the Republican— 
and Northampton County usually elects Re- 





publican officers. Few negroes are sufliciently 
educated to take office, and one lady bitterly 
complained of the presumption of a young ne- 
gro who bad succeeded in obtaining admission 
to the bar and was likely to put himself for- 
ward for ‘* Commonwealth "—that is, for coun- 
ty prosecuting attorney. The general testi- 
mony was that the negroes sent their children 
to school better than the whites, and that the 
steady ones were excellent citizens. There was 
some complaint that negro laborers could not 
be depended upon to work more than a few 
days a week, enough to keep body and soul to 
gether. Farm laborers are in great demand, 
and receive ten to twelve dollars a month and 
board. 

Perhaps these happy conditions are due to 
the great prosperity of the whole region. 
Tobacco seems almost an unknown product ; 
the dependence of the country is upon “‘ early 
trucks ’—that is, vegetables for the city mar- 
kets—sweet potatoes, and especially ‘round ” 
potatoes, Large quantities of these products 
go to Boston, with which there is a certain re- 
lation of travel: I met several whites and 
blacks who had lived in New England. The 
white men are hardly distinguishable from the 
similar class in New England or Middle-State 
towns, Many cf them are established as tra- 
ders, and the stores throughout the peninsula 
are very numerous. Except by a difference of 
accent, the loafer, the dapper clerk, and the all- 
pervading drummer are not distinguishable 
from the same classes in New England. The 
farmers—for there are no ‘‘ planters” on the 
Eastern Shore ; the word farmer seems tote 
universal—show less energy. But the simple 
fact that in my journeyings I have yet to seea 
single ruined house,and can remember but two 
dwellings which seemed to be unoccupied, shows 
how profitable must be their calling. Land is 
worth half as much as similar land would bring 
in northern Ohio, It is said that a million dol- 
lars was received from the ‘‘ round” potato 
crop in Accomac County last year. The result 
is a remarkable growth, not only of the new 
railroad villages, but of the old towns like 
Onancock, Another evidence of prosperity is 
the excellent living which the country affords, 
Such oysters, such poultry, such potatoes, such 
Maryland biscuit as the hotel at Belle Haven 
affords are not to be had in any city market, 
On the other hand, the guest at the Grand 
Central Hotel at Onancock sees something of 
the old slavery times in the two slatternly, 
ragged, and unpleasing negro girls who serve 
the table with somewhat indigestible food. 

In no part of the Union have I seen greater 
evidences of prosperity and content than on 
the peninsula of Cape Charles. The races live 
side by side without friction and with pleasant 
relations; wealth increases from year to year, 
and is widely distributed; no foreigners have 
come in to create or to participate in these ad- 
vantages, Such as it is, the Eastern Shore of 
Virginia is a bit of American soil peopled only 
by Americans. 

ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart. 








IRELAND ON THE CENSUS DAY, 
DvuB.iin, April 6, 1591. 

Wiru time, we realize more fully the extra- 
ordinary character of the split that crushed 
Irish hcpes and shattered the Irish party in the 
early days of last December. There is nothing 
similar recorded in history. When great dif- 
ferences have arisen, there have always been 
some previous indications, some tendencies of 
mind, some seeds of thought already sown, 
some sectional interests already apparent, 
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he ping to enli,hten as to the reason of the 
course taken by each man, In this instance, 
yersons who bad worked together harmoni- 
ously in a common cause for a lifetime, be- 
came instantaneously bitterly op; osed to each 
other. Resuit as it may, this divergence 
adds an unexpected sombreness to life, seem- 
ing to undermine ail firm standing as to 
bases of belief and judgment and political 
thought. After the divorce revelations, Mr. 
Parnell’s infamous abuse of his colleagues, 
his attack on Mr. Gladstone, his language 
at Kilkenny and Sligo, I could hardly be more 
surprised at the adherence of many excellent 
individuals to Mr. Parnell than I sheuld be if 
they had attempted to justify petty larceny— 
some, indeed, have gone so far as to defend 
and excuse the late brutal assault on Mr. 
Healy. But such is the fact, another of the 
numerous, unexpected, inscrutable develop- 
ments marking Irish history, in which nothing 
appears certain except disappointment and 
unrest. The present contest is now fully join- 
ed, and there can be no appreciable change in 
party relations until after the general election. 
Not even tbe release of O’Brien and Dillon in 
August will make any material difference. 
Their undecided action at Boulogne bas con- 
siderably lessened their importance, While 
they retain the respect and love of their fel- 
low-countrymen, and while their ad.erence to 
either side would still doubtless be a source of 
strength, and their retirement from the scene 
would gratify the adherents of the Govern- 
ment, the preponderating influence they might 
have exercised early in the struggle is no 
longer theirs, 

The National party staried under serious 
disadvantages. The organization of Ireland 
was in the hands of the Parnellites. The daily 
paper that for a generation had led and mirror- 
ed National sentiment was unreservedly with 
Parnell. Perhaps no journal in either England 
or the United States cceupied the same com- 
manding position in proportion to its circula- 
tion as the Freeman's Journal in Ireland, 
Catholic and aclerical organ, it has now com- 
mitted itself to a life-and-death struggle with 
the Church, While the Parnellite members 
adopted a course that excluded them fri m all 
the privileges attendant on London political 
life in alliance with a great English party, 
and most of the anti-Parnellites seemed to 
deprive themselves of all means of living, the 
Freeman's Journal adopted a course that has 
cailed into the field a powerful rival and re- 
duced its shares from £7 to £410. Irishmen 
on this occasion cannot be accused of acting 
frcm sordid motives. It may be one of our 
defects that we are too little swayed by pru- 
dential considerations, Within three months 
a new daily paper, the National Press, 
has been started in opposition to the Free- 
man’s Journal, It has secured the finest pre- 
mises of any newspaper in Dublin. The 
mechinery, second-hand, picked up on the mo- 
ment, is still defective, and the staff, hastily 
got together, is not yet fully trained, so that 
the position the new daily is likely to take in 
the newspaper world remains uncertain. As 
Mr. Parne!] would have bad all his own way 
but for scme such paper, the initiatory short- 
comings may well be pardoned. A few days 
after the appearance of the Nafiona!l Press, 
the Irish National Federation was inaugurated 
at an enthusiastic and represeotative gather 
ing in Dublin. It is intended to take the place 
of the Irish National League, now in the bands 
of the Parnellites. The Federation can hardly 
espouse the cause of coerced and evicted 
tenants, as did the League in its palmy days. 
And if, without espousing that cause, the 


Federation attain to anything like the /ormer 
influence of the League, it will succeed in 
doing what no j;urely political organization 
has effected since the famine of 1846. If, as 
seems prcbable, the agrarian combinations 
cannot be maintained, and if the people con- 
clude that little more directly affecting their 
pockets is to be gained from politics, the much- 
disputed question will be finally settled as to 
the extent to which, apart from the land, 
Irishmen really care for home rule. 

The present isa trying ordeal. It is, how 
ever, in the interests of Truth. In spite of 
shouting, swaggering, and threatening, not 
free from violence on both sides, the way is 
being cleared for her to assert her supre- 
macy. What else should we desire ? 
Where the large funds necessary for the 
next general election are to come from, 
isa problem. ‘The Land League ten years ago 
was established mainly on money drawn from 
the States and Australia. Beyond the main- 
tenance on small allowances of some of the 
Irish Parliamentary party (a maintenance 
drawn chiefly, it is understood, from finances 
banked in Paris), election expenses in Ireland 
were but trifling. Mr. Parnell’s nominees 
were invariably returned, The certainty with 
which they held their seats gave a peculiar 
force tothe party. This easy state of affairs 
isended. The country, never rich, lavishly 
supporting its own religious institutions, and 
having with a diminishing population almost 
every year raised some £30,000 or £40,000 for 
one political purpese or another—for Mr. 
Parnell, evicted tenants, legal expenses, or the 
establishment of a newspaper—must aow be 
considerably impoverished. To fight the bat- 
tle out fully will cost not less than £50,000 on 
each side, As yet, within a month, the sub 
scription lists in the Freeman and the National 
FP'ress show collections of only 1,500 ard 
An ominous proportion of the latter 


£ 
£3,500, 
sum is from clerical contributors, 

The attitude of the ascendency papers and 
the action of the Conservative electors at 
Sligo show that the Government party in Ire- 
land is determined to throw its weight into the 
scale with Parnell andthe Hillside men. There 
is no concealment regarding the alliance The 
secretary of a Liberal Unionist asscciation in 
Ulster lately told bis near relative, a friend of 
mine, that if he had fifty votes, he would cast 
them for the Uncrowned King. This is doubt- 
less good party tactics, but it is a course 
which those who profess to desire good order 
in Ireland would not dare to follow if they felt 
themselves responsible for the conduct of their 
own government, It is a suggestive commen- 
tary on the system under which we here live, 
illustrating the extent to which so many Irish- 
men regard politics as a mere j ke, a recrea- 
tion, or a means of advancing their own 
interests apart from all considerations 
of public welfare’ The present juncture 
cannot but seriously endanger our prospects 
at the English polis The violence at recent 
lrish elections—a!ll unnoticed as such conduct 
would pass in Englishmen—tbe mutual impli- 
cations and vilifications of the controversy, 
must tend to lower Irishimen in the estimation 
of Great Britain. Philcsophically considered, 
in the minds of men like Gladstone, Morley, 
Earl Spencer, Mr. Bryce, and the writers in 
the Speaker, the necessity for home rule is 
But how will the 
subject be regarded by the average English 
electors, reared in anti-Irish and anti-Catholic 
prejudices, influenced by the Primrose League 
and by able and insistent witnesses from Ire- 
land such as Mr. T, W. Russeli? for the pre- 


more than ever apparent. 





sent the full combination of English and Irish 


home-rule advocates on English and Irish piat- 
forms appears at an end. The offices of the 
Irish Press Agency in Westminster are closed 
for want of funds, and its staff is scattered, 
The revulsion against political thought preva 
lent here, leading men to curtail their news 
paper reading, and banishing Nationalist por- 
traits from photographers’ windows in our 
principal streets, must act with additional 
force on the other side of the Channel 

It is twenty-one years this spring since the 
home-rule agitation was started by Mr. Butt. 
Never during that period were there so few 
Protestants of standing prominently connec? 
ed with the movement as there now are Lhe 


Government is improving its opportunity with 
consummate tact. Its adherents were never in 
It claims to ifs account the u 


i prosperity resulting 


better spirits, 
creased contentment ar 
from the land legislation conerded by the 
Liberals or exacted by the Irish party No 
Engiishman for half a century Was so popt/ar 


with the classes in Ireland as is Mr. Dalfour 
His portrait is for sale in the leading D n 
bookseller’s window, where | do not recollect 
ever to have seen a portrait before ex i 
The success, on the whole, of his relief poley 


in the west is assurel He has lately given 


singular proof of the strength of t 
and done what a Liberal or Home-! 


ernment could hardiy bave ventured in the 


face of English and northern Protestant 

nion, in trying before a coercion court and im- 
prisoning two Protestant clergymen for “ ob- 
structing the thoroughfare” by street preach 
ing in Arklow, Yet, to the majority of Irish- 
men, the hatefulness of his arbitrary sway Was 


, 


never More apparent than at the late Cork 
trials of men who had been savagely batoned 
by the police fc r asserting their right to enter 


their own court-house at Tipperary. 


During my life-time millions of square miles 
of desolate places bave been portioned into 
States and colonies, and accorded by great 


Powers freedom and self-government; while 
Ireland, a fertile country, inhabited by an an- 
cient people who bave acquired influence in 
every other corner of the globe, is held in a 
condition of intolerable subjection. To-day 
It will 


show a decrease within the last decade. It will 


the census of her population is taken, 


not amount to more than half what it indi- 
cated when I was first numbered among ber in- 
habitants, That the present diminished popu- 
lation is less impoverished than the former 
greater one, is no sufficient compensation, 
There is not another nation on the face of the 
globe that has not, within the same period, in- 
creased both in population and in comfort and 
riches. 
state of things) Census-day brings pri‘e and 
joy, or at least satisfaction, to most peoples, 
but to us humiliation, Well may we, as Irish- 
men, abhor the present system of misrule, in 
going over Charlemont House and seeing the 
perfect preparations made for the enumera- 


Let who will be content with sucha 


tion, when we reflect on the hopes that centred 
there one hundred years ago, on our subse- 
quent history, and the record of decline to 
which it seems doomed. However, it is well to 
remember that if in Irish affairs hope is often 
cheated, the worst forebodings are generally 
belied. D. B, 


THE MAFFIA ONCE MORE, 
Rome, April 2, 1801. 
THE tragedy of New Orleans makes the na- 
ture of the great Sicilian rder of outlawry of 
more than ordinary interest, and | bave taken 
pains to find what is the best Italian authority 








on the matter, so as to give a picture of it 
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which cannot be put down as the outcome of 
foreign ignorance or prejudice. Nobody can 
have travelled in the island of late years in 
leisure without having, here and there, dis- 
covered the proofs of tke insecure state of 
society; but in justice to the Sicilians and their 
perception of the advantages to be derived 
from making an exception to the foreign visit- 
ors in their operations, J must say that 
foreigners are not the victims of their illegali- 
ties, and a European traveller may go, as | 
have gone, through districts where the ; opula- 
tion was continually overawed by the outlaws, 
without the least inconvenience. The old- 
fashioned brigandage, which owed its terrors 
to the sequestration of the person and the cer- 
tainty of death if the required ransom was not 
forthcoming, has disappeared, I believe. The 
single case of it in late years resulted in 
the capture of so many of the criminals that a 
repetition of it is not likely, and that form of 
the activity of the Maffia may be studied as 
historically interesting, but not as showing 
the laxity of Italian policing. 

The Maffia is not a single, formal], and orga- 
nized association like the Camorra of Naples, 
but a state of society, existing in every part of 
Sicily, which is in revolt against the law, com- 
bines in any convenient manner to defeat it, 
and lives on the contributions it can levy on 
the industrious part of the community. In 
certain districts it forms bands, bound together 
for certain forms of crime and limited to the 
section, and these are regulated by their 
statutes and pay absolute obedience to their 
chiefs; but the general condition of the Maffia 
is that of a large number of people connected 
by no formality, but recognizing each other by 
certain characteristics, forms of speech, and to 
a limited extent by a slang, but mainly by the 
general deportment, and who invariably assist 
each other in any undertaking, legal or illegal, 
and asinvariably combine for the mutual de- 
fence and misleading of justice. The religion 
and morality of the Maffia, if it is permissible 
to apply the terms to the inversion of our 
usual acceptation of those notions, is contained 
in the rule of conduct known as omertd, a word 
translated by some of the writers on the sub- 
ject as humility, by others as manhood, and 
which is thus described by Prof. Tommasi- 
Crudeli: 


‘* So it has come that little by little bave ob- 
tained in the habits of the entire population 
the principles of a special code which is called 
omerta, which establishes as the first duty of a 
man that of doing justice with bis own hands 
for all injuries received, and stamps with in- 
famy and holds up to public execration and 
vengeance whoever has recourse to the tri- 
bunal or aids it in its investigation. On this 
account even the honest populace considers it 
a good work to hide an assassin from justice, 
or refuse to give evidence against him.” 


With these princi) les pervading the popula- 
tion (and they have a large currency in the 
entire population of southern Italy), the Maffia 
has a soil propitious for its operations, Bon- 
fadini, in the ‘ Report of the Committee of In- 
quiry into the Condition of Sicily,’ describes 
the Maffia as ‘not exactly a secret society, but 
the cultivation and y;erfection of domination 
directed to all evil ends; the unity—instinctive, 
brutal, selfish—which binds for the detriment 
of the State, the laws, and the regular organi- 
zations, all those individuals or social ranks who 
prefer to gain their livelihood and their plea- 
sures, not by work, but by violence, cheating, 
and intimidation.” And Franchetti, in his 
study of the island, ‘The Economical and Ad- 
ministrative Condition of Sicily,’ says that it 
is ‘‘a union of persons of every class, of every 
profession, of every description, who, without 








having any apparent regular and continuous 
tie, are always agreed in promoting their mu- 
tual interests, without any consideration of 
Jaw, justice, or public order. It is the mediw- 
val sentiment of one who considers bimself 
ab'e to provide for the protection and safety 
of himself and his interests by his own powers 
and personal influence without regard to the 
authorities or the laws.” 

The Maffia draws its profits from every 
transaction in which the Sici.ian is interested. 
If an auction sale is to take place, the inter.d- 
ing purchaser is informed by an insignificant- 
locking individual that eitber some ‘*man” 
has a desire to purchase the object in question, 
or that if he wants it at a reasonable price he 
would do well to remember the poor; or by 
some similar injunction is notified that he must 
buy off the Maflia by a proportional contri- 
bution, in default of whicn he is outbid, but 
paying which he has no comyetitor and gets it 
at his own price. If the occasion is an elec- 
tion, the candidate of the Maffia has a swarm 
of clients who advise people not to oppose him, 
lest disagreeable things may happen, and the 
advice is understood. If it is a matter of a 
contract for some public work, the payment of 
a commission to the Maffia is neces-ary to se- 
cure the contractor from all interference or 
competition. The majority of the po; ulation, 
distrusting the power of the law to protect 
them against the secret action of the Mafficsi, 
obeys the secret injunction and preserves si- 
lence, no matter how oppressive the tyranny. 
In case oneof the Maffia has committed a mur- 
der, or any offence of minor degree, it is the 
duty of the affiliated to prove an alibi, to bribe 
the jury or overawe it, and prevent a convic- 
tion, or, failing in this, to punish the refractory 
avd honest juryman or witness, by killing his 
cattle, if he bas any, burning his forest or 
farm-house, boycotting his business if a citi- 
zen, or finally assassinating him—for the re- 
fusal to obey the Maffia must be prevented at 
any cost, 

The Italian governments, one after another, 
have proved unequal to the entire repression of 
this organized illegality, this State within the 
State, defiant of all law and measures of po- 
lice, The reason is that the governments have 
never dared attack the ‘thigh Maffia ” (for this 
distinction exists every where). 


‘* The distinction is made between the high 
and the low Matlia, Maftia in bonnet and in 
yellow gloves; but it is relative, being the dis- 
tinction between protector and protected, pa- 
tron and client, him who orders and him who 
executes, as is shown by the following exiract 
from a letter irom the late Prince of Galati, 
than whom no one knew better the historic and 
political eonditions of the island: ‘ Leone, No- 
bile, and their companions, victims of the bigh 
Mattia, are dead. To-morrow there will be 
new instruments and new victims, Looking 
over the history of Sicily, do we find a single 
brigand who did not die on the gailows or by 
a bullet? All, beginning with Giangiorgio 
Lancia, hanged in 1552, and ending with Leone, 
killed in 1877, have had violent deaths; not one 
bas died unpunished, The high Mattia has 
been spared by all the governments, beginning 
with that of Don Arrigo Guzman, Count of 
Alvarez, and ending with that of Nicotera. 
. . . It is true that Nicotera admonished a 
few barons; trivia! punishment, illusory penal- 
ties. The high Maffia isintact. It has thrown 
to the police its agents in the country, but 
keeps those of the city.’” (G. Alongi, ‘ La 
Maffia’: Turin, 1887.) 

The wealthy are Mafliosi for the protection 
of their estates and herds, the poor from envy 
and want, 

‘*For many of the rich, to be of or acquiesce in 
the Maffia is, if one may believe them, a ne- 
cessity. But are there not many who take it 


up from taste or interest? Many, and I donot 
know if most belong to the former or the latter. 








The same necessity weighs on the peasant, In 
fact, while he is honest and laborious he is op- 
pressed, insulted, prevented from attaining 
an independence, badly or half fed, worse 
lodged. If, on the other hand, be commits a 
couple of crimes, generally with impunity (the 
witnesses for the accusation being few, and 
those for the defence many), the obscure creature 
of yesterday has become noted, become a man 
of honor, The gabelloto [farmer of an estate] 
who has always a staff, a guard of honor or 
proved Maftiosi, and who has always treated 
him as a nobody, takes him into his esteem, 
partly from fear, partly from an eye to bis 
services; protects him, and often, of the mere 
laborer, makes a formidable champion with a 
salary. And so the new criminal! finds himself 
suddenly elevated morally and financially; the 
crime that was for him a reprisal or a necessi- 
ty, has become a virtue and a convenient habit; 
inducements increase, and contact with the 
other Mafiiosi does the rest.” (Alongi, ibid.) 


The great mass of the Maffiosi are the manu- 
tengoli, those who take the passive office of 
hiding, feeding (if need be), and protecting 
from the investigations of justice, the active 
agents of crime. Without the manutengolo the 
Maffia could not exist, but with bim the crimi- 
nal passes the tribunal unterrified. 


‘““His work begins in the investigations, 
throwing, as the saying is, ‘sticks between the 
legs’ of the judges to divert them from the 
ciues. False witnesses, anonymous Communi- 
cations, articles in journals—everything is 
brought into action to weaken the charge or 
break it down; and if the magistrate be per- 
sistent and send the man to the assizes, there is 
a new series of evo utions and intrigues which 
end only with the verdict—not always con- 
formed to justice. These begin with the exa- 
mination of the jury-list, seeing who must be 
rejected and who accepted. With these latter 
all the friendly relations are employed to 
soften their hearts, and when these are not suf- 
ficient they are informed that the accused has 
many and powerful friends who would defend 
him at any cost, and if necessary avenge him, 
ete. If the accused was of importance in the 
Maffia, the friends added to the appeels for 
sympathy for a victim of partisan hostility, 
the information that he had a bost of friends 
ready for any measures to save him; and 
those who did not teel convinced by the first 
plea were moved by the second, knowing that 
under the expression ready for any measures 
were conveyed threats of reprisal and vendettas 
not far away. And on this point the Maflia 
has given examples so terrible that no one at- 
tempts to resist. It is known that witnesses 
aud jurymen, after an affirmative verdict, 
have been assassinated in broad day, even in 
the city.” (Alongi, ibid.) 


The trial is followed with the same care— 
friends in court and witnesses realy to swear 
to anything so that the witnesses for the ac- 
cusation may be invalidated, the fabrication 
of false testimony being an art cultivated to 
the highest perfection; alibis well supported, 
etc, 


‘In this state of things, which still obtains, 
is it a wonder, is it a great error, if the masses 
attending the trials are convinced that to lie 
in cc urt is not dangerous, while by offending 
the Maffia one ri-ks his life? However much 
one may love truth and justice, however cou- 
regeous one may be, the certainty of a ven- 
detta, or even the probability of it, makes the 
best hesitating and reserved, the more so that 
with ambiguous phrases one may evade the 
law, keeping up appearances of legality, while, 
in fact, it isthe Maffia which is obeyed and 
triumpbs.” (Alongi, ibid.) 


When the Maffia is in the country,the malan- 
drino is the chief and director of its opera- 
tions, He is apparently a quiet proprietor or 
tradesman who never takes any part in the en- 
terprises of brigand, highway robber, or bands 
of cattle-thieves, but spies the opportunity and 
gives information, and directs the movements 
of the active members of the organization, 
He receives the booty and sells it, and aids in 
every way the operations, protected by his 
wealth or position, and sometimes betrays his 
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confederates to justice, remaining sole pos- 
sor of their hoards, He the worst and 
st dangerous criminal in the Maffia. 

In some parts of Sicily only do the Maffiosi 


is 


form bands, with statutes, oaths, and forms of 


initiation, These somet mes are at war with 
each other, Lut always combine to defeat the 

iw. These brotherhoods levy blackmail, rob, 
revenge offences on their friends or com- 


The assessments are made, and warn- 


and 
pany. 
ings given, at first with due form and me dera- 


tion: but, if not attended to, are followed by 
Lore rigorous measures. 


‘‘Before having reccurse to assassination 
for little matters, the means of intimidation 
are exhausted—cutting down trees, sending 
crosses, ete, ete.; but when it is a question of 
some one suspected of watching the associa- 
tion or bringing it into the hands of the law, 
or one who has done an injury to a brother or 
toa rival group of the Maftia, the only and in- 
fallible means of action is murder. ‘This even 
becomes sometimes a means of gain, and is let 
out. Anybody who has an enemy whom he 
wants to have put out of the way, has only to 
apply to the brotherhood, which, for a price 
varving from 50 to 500 francs, charges it<elf 
with the matter, The common method of 
procedure is the following: ‘When the chief 
} as tried the victim [he being absent, of course], 
or has recognized that his offence merits the 
inishment, lots are drawn for the execution- 
r, or the job is given to a novice to prove his 
courage and obedience. But the work is not 
intrusted to him alone; he at most only takes 
the weapon [the gun always] from the hands of 
a colleague, and fires at the victim, who is 
sometimes unknown to him. ‘The shot fired, 
the gun is passed from one to another of the 
associates posted at short distances, and disap- 
pears as if by enchantment, while the murder- 
er, making a rapid turn through the by-roaids, 

run to the scene of the murder asif he 
were only a curious spectator.” 


1 
} 
‘ 


may 


One writer on the Sicilian brotherhoods 


Colacino, ‘La Fratellanza’) says: 


‘In it [La Fratellanza] the purpose of rob- 
bery as an end of common gain was elimi- 
nated. La Fratellanza was not an association 
of robbers—attacks on property might be a 
mode of vendetta, since this may be accom- 
plished even by the destruction of his prop- 
rty ; the thirst for blood was stronger than 
the desire of gain. La Fratellanza neither 
wished to rob for greed, nor rise against pron- 
erty, nor attack the form of government. To 
bathe in the blood of the enemy or insulter, 
with avidity, savagely, undisturbed—this was 
its ideal, Its maxim was: ‘Sweet is wine, but 
sweeter still the blood of Christians.’” 





This is the testimony of Italians who have 
studied the condition of Sicily, and the list is 


lone 


Official reports, studies of crime, inves- 
tigations of scientists, both for public infor- 
mation and for pure science, all accord sub 
stantially in their relations of which I have 


} 


ut indicated a small part—that which most 
mports to the people of the Qjates where the 
Mafla is ikely to be planted. The following 
from Alongi is worth remembering: ‘ Once 
the first nucleus of the brotherhood is consti- 
tuted, it spreads rapidly, recruiting adherents 
among the criminals and evil-livers of every 
kind. This force of expansion, given the an- 
thropological and historical circumstances of 
Sicily, is frightful.” W. J. 8, 





Correspondence. 


INDEMNITY TO FOREIGNERS. 
lo THE Eprtor or Tue Natron: 


Sy 


tR: “* The Italian Treuble,” in the Nation 


of the 9th inst., doubtless voices the sentiment 
ot the country as to the cash value of Italy’s 
loss at New Orleans; also in the statement 


that Blaine’s answer to Baron Fava “ is very 








The Nation. 


neat and complete, and puts the whole case in 
a nutshell.” 

However, further on in the same article the 
Nation Says: 


‘*“Wedo not know what Mr. Blaine means 
when he says that ‘ the United States has dis- 
tinctly recognized the principle of indemnity 
to those Lltalian subj cts who may have 
wronged by a viclation of the rights secured 
by the treaty with the United States of Febru- 
ary 26, ISL.” There was no such recognition 
in the case of the attack on Spaniards in New 
Orleans in 1N30 or of the attack on Chinese at 
Rock Springs in 1885. In the latter case an 
indemnity was voted, but it was expressly 
stated at the time that it was a matter of 
grace, and not of right. In other words, any 
acknowledgment of ‘ the rrinciple’ bas been 
expressly guarded against by Mr. Webster 
and by Mr. Evarts and by Mr. Bayard.” 


been 


I assume that ‘the case of the attack on 
Spaniards in New Orleans in 150” 

in the United States in IS5! 

the execution of a number of American 


refers to 
the excitement 
over 
citizens by the Spanish authorities for aiding 
an attempted insurrection in Cuba, which, at 
New Orleans and Key West, culminated in 
mob violence against Spanish sul jects. 

If I understand the history of that affair 
correctly, 
distinct technical recognition of ** the princi- 
ple,” yet our own 
nize’ 


while there might not bave been a 
Government did * recog- 
to 
pay every dollar of indemnity demanded by 
the Spanish Minister, amounting to $53,813.70, 
for Spanish subjects on account of damages 
caused by the riots at New Orleans and Key 
West. It also appears that Secretary Webster 
sent to the President the note of the Spanish 
Minister demanding the indemnity, with the 
suggestion ‘* that Congress be recommended 
make provision for the reparation desired 
(Foreign Relations of the United States, ISsé, 
pp. 152-3-4, title China.) 

This matter was brovght out fully by 


the right sufficiently ‘* distinctly 


to 


the 
Chinese Minister at Washington in his ‘corre 
spondence with Secretary Bayard over the 
Rock Springs massacre. When Cheng Tsao Ju 
had cflicially presented the facts of the Rock 
Springs horror to Secretary Payard, he doubt- 
his 
legation, some cheap and perfunctory expres- 


less anticipated, from prior experience of 


sions of condolence, with a denial of lability 
for indemnity; for he continued, p, 103: 


‘““ With this statement I might consider my 
duty discharged but for the tact that this le 
gation, baving had cecasion to cali the atten- 
tion of two of your worthy predecessors to a 
similar but much less bloody and disastrous 
event, the honorable Secretary Evaris ex- 
pressed some doubts as to the legal liabi ity of 
bis Government to make pecuniary Indemnity 
to the Chinese sufferers by the mob at Denver, 
in the State of Colorado, in , and that the 
honorable Secretary Blaine concurred in the 
views of Mr. Secretary Evarts. 1 have, there- 
fore, to beg the kind indulgence of your Excel- 
lency while 1 attempt to shew why the present 
request for indemnification, the opinion 
of my Government, ought in justice and equity 
to be granted, notwithstanding the view 
set forth in the notes of Secretary Evarts o 
December 30, 1880, and of Secretary Blaine o 
March 25, 1881. In doing this it ix not my in 
tention to either appeal to you from or to aues- 
tion the correctress of the interpretation of 
the laws of the United States as given by the 
distinguished jurist Mr. Evarts and confirmed 


i~S 


in 
im 


8 
f 
t 


by the experienced statesman Mr. Blaine It 
would seem to me, however, to be just that, if 
the view taken by Mr. Evarts as to the 


make in- 


lividuals 


obligation of the United States to 
demnity for injuries to private fr 
from mob violence should be i: sisted upon and 
adhered to by your Excellency's Government, 
China should, in due reciprocity and interna- 
tional comity, accept and practise the same 
principle.” 


Then he proceeds to show, amorg other 
things, wholly from the records of our own 











eperve 
= 2 
in one year paid as 


- 


indemnity to American citizens $755,258 97 


Government, that China 





l em aware that Secretaries Evarts and 
Blaine talked the Chinese Legation out of the 


inde 
the I 
ard 


Same Ce 


nity claim for damages sustained by 





and Secretary Bav- 
her h ] 


mseif under the 


spondence with the le 
be R 


Cheng Tsao Ju was nt so easily turned dk 


gation over wk Springs case H 


weaver, 
woas 
Chen Lan Pin 


Yet, even in the Denver case, 


Mr. Blaine was so hardly pressed that he set 
up the fact, as a flimsy makeweight in his 
argument, that the Chinese were, at the 
time the mob commenced, als ¥ ating 
American aw by obeirg about a sa n 
on Sunday. Cheng Tsao J n ed his 
respondence with a masterly ability and x 
nity. He not only refuted the doctrine of 
Evarts, Blaine, and Bavard, but d netrated 
that China was right in this claim for i 
nity, under our own precedents, and ¢ | 
our Government to do the only thisg it in 
honor and consistency could do, which was to 
pay the indemnity in full, w h it 

While it is true, as the Vat saVs, that r 
Government, in so doing, said twas a mat 
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ter of grace an right,” I submit that it 
wasa matter of ‘reciprocity ” and justice if 
not of strict technical right 

The judicial proceedings that f wed the 
Rock Springs butchery—coroner’s inquest, re 
pert of the Grand Jurr. etc were « " 
grotesque travesty that no wonder Cheng Tsa 
Ju, in referring to the matter, said, with a 
sarcasm as keen as a Damascus blade lhe 
judic ai proce lings wi ch fk “ the sad 
event are descrifted as‘ aburiesque.” The con 


oner who it 


duct of the ce 





of death seems to me strange, buf wih my im- 
perfe * 2 of {merican pre ur I 
I refe r not to crifticiee tt.” F_ RL, ISS8®, rn 1h 

It may also be interesting to note bere, for 
the benefit of demagogues who bank apon the 
wickedness and ravity he heathen Chi 
nese, an inc dent that oce iin the stri 
bution of this indemnity fund among the Rock 
Springs sufferers. When the money was paid 


over to the Ctinese Minister at Washington, it 


ul in San Franciseo for 





was sent to their Con 


. The list of claimants numbered 


distributi 


TO4, and their several demands ran from as 


low as $11 to over $5.04" It had gone through 
the red-tape office at Washington, ani had 
been approved by the Commission, vet, on 
actual distribution, the ( onsu!l at San Francis- 


co discovered that six names had been repeated 


in the list, making an aggregate over-pay ment 
of $480 75, 
legation at Washingtcn; and on the 24th of 
Octcber, ISST, Chang Yen Hoon, the Chinese 
Minister at Washington, returned it to Secre- 


the F. R. of 





which he promptly returned to the 


tary Bayard Papers relating to 
th 





e U. 8, ISSS, pp. 43-4) 
J. T. Marretr. 
THE SICILIANS AT HOME. 


To tHe Fprror oF THE NaTIon: 

mr: The fo'l information m*y be 
nd interesting and appropriate at this time. 
we heard 


wing 


Some few vears ago, being in Sici-y, 
much praise of a certain Gen. P., commandirg 
there, who was carrying on, more successfully 
thahb his predecessors, a campaign against the 
brigands. His system was this: When the 
troops made any prisoners, they were bound 
and guarded so carelessly shat they, es a mat- 
ter of course, tried to escape, when they were 
immediately shot. This system was recognized 


as the only means of securing deserved punish- 


rk 
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ment for their incredible crimes, as no jury 
ever agreed in convicting them, the Maffia 
holding every one in complete subjection. 

It is difficult to discover any fundamental 
difference between this system adopted by a 
general in the Italian Army and that practised 
at New Orleans. If there be any people who 
doubt the ultimate righteousness of the two 
processes, I think a few portraits of these Sici- 
lians would convert them to a warm desire to 
have as many disposed of, and as rapidly, as 
could conveniently be done. They are not hu- 
man in the ordinary meaning of the phrase, 
but very dangerous wild beasts, 

Sicily has lain under a black pall of oppres- 
sion through all the centuries, and has been 
almost untouched by the movements of civili- 
zation. Even now the efforts of the Gov: :n- 
ment are of little or no effect, being so nearly 
neutralized by the feudal rights of the great 
landowners, who are almost totally withov’ 
compassion for the people. A Sicilian of to- 
day is virtually a survival from the middle 
ages, absolutely incapable of understanding 
civilization and its laws, duties, and advan- 
tages. Force and fraud are the sole paths he 
knows of to his erds, and revenge is his che- 
rished bosom companion. 

This no doubt seems exaggeration and preju- 
dice to some who have not lived where these 
people can te studied, but I fear the United 
States will have many a chance now to learn 
the correctness of the statement, since we are 
doomed by fate and the absence of common 
sense from our emigration laws to have many 
thousand of such fellow-cilizens, Perhaps in 
this view it may not be amiss for those who do 
not already know the positive barbarism of 
these people, to have one or two facts set be- 
fore them showirg the precautions Sicilians 
find necessary against their country-people’s 
ways and means, 

Having letters to one of the greatest ladies of 
the land, we were one day taken by her to see 
one of her score of country places about two 
miles frcm the city. The house was fine, in the 
midst of gardens and park of extreme beauty, 
and everything in perfect order, but the owner 
herself could not live in it for danger of being 
carried off to the mountains. She could only 
drive there every day to enjoy its beauty, tak- 
ing care to leave before twilight. Her town 
house, in a closely built street, had a veranda 
behind, about fifteen feet above the large gar- 
den, It was furnisbed with luxury, had pic- 
tures and statues, and was shut in for the 
whole length by heavy iron gratings—likea 
prison—for defence against the brigands, 

The landlord of our hotel showed a ring 
which he put on when he drove out to his 
farm near the city, from which he drew his 
supplies, This ring contained poison for him- 
self if he should be carried off to the moun- 
tains, He objected to baving his ears and 
nose and fingers sent down to his family by in- 
stalments in default of ransom, and did not 
wish them to be ruined by paying it, 

In one of the larger townsa friend of ours 
strolled into a doorway, before which stood a 
guard of soldiers, He found one or two judges 
on their bench, a few lawyers, and a crowd of 
prisoners—men, women, young girls, children, 
priests. It was the whole population of a vil- 
lage which had been a sccurge for years for 
all the country round. Every imaginable 
crime and cruelty was proved, for the Gov- 
ernment brcught its full power to bear, and 
happily they were convicted—sent to the gal- 
leys, from which they escape or are discharged 
and go to us. We may be sure, though the 
letter of their law of murder and theft may 
vary in different countries, the spirit will re- 
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main the same, and cur habits of letting 
things drift into order if they can, will pre- 
sently seem to us, as it does now to the rest of 
the world, criminal neglect of precaution 
against a very great evil and burden. 

M.G. L, 


FLORENCE, April 5, 1891. 





A FRATERNITY OF STUDENTS IN 
PARIS. 
To THE EpriToR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: As a part of the great and hopeful 
movement which bids fair to give the world a 
more cosmopolitan intellectual life than it has 
ever had in the past, the recent banquet given 
under the auspices of the General Association 
of the students of Paris deserves attention. 
Not many months ago the University, recog- 
nizing the importance of the foreign element 
“mong the students, established a Committee 
of Reception whose business it should be to 
smooth the way for those coming from abroad. 
Of this committee the best-known members 
are perhaps MM, Taine, Pasteur, Lavisse, and 
Picot. Its secretary is M. Paul Melon, A 
further advance towards rendering the ties 
closer between the various universities of Eu- 
rope and America was taken last week. 
Through the efforts of M. Bérenger, President 
of the General Association of the Students, and 
Mr. A. J. Herbertson, the most active member 
of the veneradle Scotch College of Paris, a 
banquet was arranged at which the foreign 
students and the Committee of Reception might 
make each other’s acquaintance. Mr. Leo S, 
Rowe of Philadelphia spoke for the Americans 
present, 

The most important provisions of the project 
of organization to be submitted to the various 
universities areas follows: (1.) Each university 
shall organize a committee of reception for 
foreign students, such as already exists at 
Paris and Montpellier and in Sweden and 
Scotland, and in which tke general bcdy of 
the students shall be represented by a delegate. 
(2.) In each association of students (such as 
that at Paris) the foreigners shall group them- 
selves according to ‘ nations,” in order to es- 
tablish regulations between the foreign stu- 
dents themselves and between them and the 
General Association, as well as to diminish for 
those newly arriving the moral ard material 
difficulties incident to establishing one’s self 
in astrange land. (3) These ‘‘ nations” shall 
each choose a representative to serve as inter- 
mediary between themselves on the one hand 
and the Committee of the Students’ Associa- 
tion and the Committee of Reception on the 
other. 

Although the comparatively rare appearance 
of a foreign student at our universities would 
seem to render an organization of this charac- 
ter premature, there is reason to look forward 
to a time when our educational institutions 
will exercise an attraction upon the students of 
Europe in some degree equivalent to that 
which brings hundreds of our graduates across 
the ocean every year. Itis at least c'ear that 
the steps taken at Paris, if followed by other 
important universities, cannct fail to make the 
intercourse among the students of different 
nations easier, and so do away in the rising 
generation with the narrow prejudices which 
have so long been falsely regarded as an ele- 
ment of patriotism. 

JamMES HARVEY ROBINSON. 

Paris, March 27, 1891. 





JOHN WHITE'S DRAWINGS. 


To THE EpiTorR oF THE NaTION: 
Srr:; In 1880 it was my good fortune to come 
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across, in the Grenville Collection, British My- 
seum, the original drawings from which I). 
Bry’s engravings of Virginia (or rather oj 
North Carolina) Indians as seen by Raleigh's 
colonists were made, Part of these I had phv- 
tographed and reproduced in the Century Mua. 
gazine for November, 1882, and May, 18:3, 
John White’s very remarkable map of the 
coast was first brought to the attention of scho- 
lars by its publication in the number of the 
magazine for November, 1882. It is in the 
same volume with the other drawings—a vol. 
ume sold to the Museum by Henry Stevens 
after it had been offered to our own Govern- 
ment. 

I was not aware, when I made my publica- 
tion of these drawings, that Mr. Edward 
Everett Hale had discussed many years be- 
fore another volume in the British Museum 
purporting to contain John White’s originals 
from which De Bry’s engravings were made 
(Arch. Americana, iv., 21). This volume is in 
the British Museum, in the collection known 
as Sloane and Additional Manuscripts. I cun- 
cluded, on reading Mr. Hale’s paper, that the 
two volumes contained the two parts of a com- 
plete collection of White’s drawings. I believe 
they were so treated by Mr. Winsor, who 
cites Henry Stevens’s description of the one 
and Mr. Hale’s of the other, Yesterday, by 
the kind assistance of Mr. Richard Garnett 
and otker officers of the Museum, I was en- 
abled to compare for an hour or so the two 
collections, with a very unexpected result. 

I find that the Sloane volume has, as Mr. 
Hale states, an inscription describing its con- 
tents as “ the originalls” from which De Bry 
made his pictures, and as made by Jobn 
White, ‘‘ who accom; anied” Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh on his voyage, etc. This inscription is 
written in a handwriting unmistakably of the 
seventeenth century. But as Raleigh did not 
make the voyage in person, the irscription 
must bave been made by some one ignorant 
of the facts, and it is therefore without autho- 
rity. Iam inclined to think that the writer 
of the memorandum meant to say that these 
were copies of the originals of De Bry’s draw- 
ings. There is another memorandum in the 
book, unimportant except that it is dated 1675, 
which shows that the pictures were made not 
mere than eighty-eight years later than 
White’s originals. 

I did not compare closely the botanical and 
z Ological drawings, but many of them coin 
cide in subject in the two volumes, and al/ the 
figures of American Indians in the Sloane 
book are in the Grenville with many more, for 
the Sloane bas but eight American-Indian 
pieces, including the two Esquimaux and the 
view of Pomeigs. The Grenville drawings are 
immensely superior in technical quality to 
those in the Sloane, and I thought at first that 
the Sloane lot might be the original sketches, 
and the Grenville the completed pictures, But 
this hypothesis proved untenable. The Gren- 
ville figures are Indians, No one acquainted 
with Indian characteristics will doubt for a 
moment that the artist had known the real 
savege. The figures in the Sloane collec’ion 
have lost all race character, and could not pos- 
slbly have been made by any man who had 
ever seen Indians. 

Two things are evident: 

(1.) That the pictures in the Grenville are 
the originals used by De Bry. Thecorrespond- 
ence of the inscriptions, both in handwriting 
and phrasing, proves this. 

(2.) They are by the same hand as the map 
of the coast, in the same volume, and that 
hand is presumably White’s, The correspond- 
ence between the handwriting and the execu- 
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tion of the map and the figures shows that they 
are by the same clever artist. 

Both collections have drawings of costume 
other than Indian, but these non-Indian draw- 
ings are not identical in subject throughout, 
Among those found in both are the Ancient 
Britons, reproduced by De Bry. Lastly there 
is nothing in De Bry that he could have found 
in the Sloane book and not in the Grenville, 
while there are many of De Bry’s subjects in 
the latter which are not in the former. I am 
forced to conclude that the drawings in the 
Grenville are John White’s originals, which 
were used with some changes by De Bry, and 
that the Sloane pictures are not originals, but 
early and rather clumsy copies. Only a more 
critical examiration than I had time to make 
will show whether they were copied from 
White, from which they vary considerably, or 
from De Bry’s printed pictures. 

EDWARD EGGLESTON. 

Lonpon, April 9, 1891. 





CARDINAL NEWMAN, 


To THE Eprror oF THE Nation: 

Srr: I think the thoughtful public owes a 
debt of gratitude to ‘‘F. H.” for his plain- 
spoken words about Cardinal Newman—and 
this in spite of the vein of captiousness run- 
ning through the whole communication. The 
letter did scant justice to Newman’s better and 
nobler traits, yet I think it is the truest thing 
that has yet been written about him, Itshow- 
ed pretty clearly the real character of New- 
man’s mind and thought, and in showing it re- 
vealed its narrowness and wortblessness, His 
moral character was very far from worthless 
—that goes without saying: grave, pure, lofty, 
and austere, it was a power for good wherever 
its influence was felt. But bis intellectual in- 
fluence was pernicious just so far as it was felt, 

It is true, Mr. Hutton, in his recent essay 
upon Newman, speaks of his great powers of 
mind and of his great mind. Now, great 
powers of mind he certainly had, for he pos- 
sessed wide scholarship, first-rate dialectical 
skill, considerable intellectual penetration and 
subtlety, and extraordinary command cf lan- 
guage. But I claim tbat such powers as these 
do not make a great mind, It is the use of 
them that determines that, and the use that 
Newman made of them was an exceeding'y 
poor one, Following the ascetic and mystical 
bent of his nature, he found his light and in- 
spiration in the grim theology of the early 
Christian Fathers, and set bis back upon all the 
broadest thought of the age. He was familiar 
with history, but he used it to support the 
narrowest dogmas, He was acquainted with 
the trend of modern thought, but he believed 
‘ corrupted men’s minds. Luther, one of the 
greatest figures in history, was to him a 
creator of heresy and schism, The ‘ Apologia’ 
isa great piece of dialectical writing, but the in- 
tellectual pettiness it reveals is to many minds 
simply pitiful I am convinced that Kings- 
ley could have written a crushing answer to it 
if he bad chosen, 

Probably Newman’s style will secure for his 
works, at least for some of them, a permanent 
place in English literature; but I think it is safe 

say that his influence as a thinker will be 
small, He will help to confirm some in those 
narrow ways of thought in which his own 
mind moved, He will give spiritual refresh- 
ment to many who turn to the finer and more 
beautiful things that are scattered through his 
writings, His ideals of Christian virtue will 
always be found helpful and ennobling. His 
thought will contribute not one jot or one tit- 
tle to the world’s intellectual progress, 








And may I trespass on ycur space tosay just 
one thing more? Does not Mr. Hutton’s pseu 
do-liberalism attest the pernicious character of 
Newman’s influence? A tree is known by its 
fruits, and the Christianity that sees no moral 
obliquity in a union of Church and State, and 
in the Tory methods of governing Ireland, does 
not impress; me as a thoroughly admirable 
thing. Iam a most uncompromising believer 
in what is loosely termed Evangelical Chris- 
tianity, but I prefer the non-religicus morality 
of the Nation to the non-moral religion of the 
Spectator, which cannot tell bigotry and bru- 
tality when it sees them at its very door. 


Epuunp H, SEars. 
Boston, April 12, 1801. 





LANDOR’S BAD ENGLISH. 
To THE Eprtor oF THE NATION: 


Sir: In corroboration of the statement made 
by your indefatigable correspondent, ‘‘F. H.,” 
that the use of our language, ‘‘even by emi- 
nent Britons,” is fairly open to criticism, 1 
submit the following: 


“The family of Sir Thomas [Lucy] became 
extinct nearly half a century ago, and the 
estates descended to the Rev. Mr. John Ham 
mond, a respectable Welsh curate, between 
whom and him there existed at his birth 
eighteen prior claimants.” 


This remarkable specimen of English is by 
no less eminent a Briton than Walter Savage 
Landor (Works, ii., 457). 

lam, sir, ete., 
Wa. Hanp BROWNE. 





THE RANGE OF RATIO OF THE PRE- 
CIOUS METALS. 
To tHE EpiTor oF THE Nation : 

Sir: There bas been printed for private cir- 
culation by Mr. John Henry Norman of Lon- 
don a paper which he read before the Royal 
Statistical Society, which ought to be in the 
hands of some of our frantic statesmen, & ¢., 
those who propose to remove all evil by making 
fiat-money, either of paper or of the inferior 
of the two most precious metals of monetary 
use, Mr, Norman shows that, from the Con 
quest to this day, whether under a double ors 
single standard, the price: f wheat has varied 
from other influences than those of the coin- 
age. He shows also that the per-ca; ita theory 
is the vainest cf delusions, ‘‘as every wise 
man’s son doth know”; that the proportion of 
gold to silver bas varied from 1 to 12.44 in 
the time of Edward III. to 1 to 5 in the time 
of Edward VL, and back to 1 to 1428 in the 
time of George IIL This shows a much great- 
er range than Prof. Laughlin gives, as I re- 
member bis tables and charts, in his *‘ History 
of Bimetallism.’ The variation in the gold 
price and silver price for wheat is great, not- 
withstanding there was free (i ¢., unlimited) 
coinage of silver. The number of grains of 
gold, and the number of grains of silver, rela- 
tively toa quarter of wheat, varirs 3 or 4 per 
cent. in the number of grains required of gold 
to silver, 

The lesson for the fiat people to be found in 
Mr. Norman's table is in the shrinkage in the 
weight of the pound sterling from 5,328 grains 
of fine (pure) gold in 1066 to 113 in our day, 
and of the sbilling from 266 grains of silver 
to 80 grains in George the Third’s time It is, 
as Locke said, not the sound or name of the 
coin, but the fine metal it contains, which 
gives its purchasing power. The pound of to day 
and of the Conqueror's time wary exactly as 
their grains of gold (laying aside archaic rea- 
800s), 





The little book of a dozen pages is full of 
meat for the student, and it is to be hoped that 
Mr. Norman will issue it for sale. 

Posty 8S. Witson,. 

Daxver, Cor, April 12, 1801 


Notes. 





Dopp, Mrap & Co, are preparing to issue in 
the autumn the fifth and concluding volume of 
Mr. James Schouler’s ‘History of the United 
States.’ It covers the period from IMT to 
1861, or from the Mexican to the Civil War 

J. B. Lippincott Co. are about to publish 
‘The Old Navy and the New,’ by Admiral 
Ammen; and * Man Immortal,’ an allegorical 
poem by William Stitt Taylor 

Mrs. Caroline E, Upham, with the aid of Mr 
Wm. P. Upbam, has made a popular abridg 
ment of C. W. Upham’s ‘ History of Salem 
Witchcraft,’ now a costly book, compressing 
the narrative into a hundred pages. lhe 
Salem Press Publishing and Printiag Ca will 
bring it out in two editions, one, limited, on 
large paper. 

Welch, Fracker Co. announce * Ohio in Art,’ 
by Francis C. Sessions, a subscription work, 
freely illustrated. The list of artists embraces 
Thomas Cole, Hiram Powers, J. Q A. Wari, 
Kenyon Cox, the Beards, Robert Blam, J. HL. 
Twachtman, ete. 

The Historical Printing Club, Na O07 Clark 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y¥., offers in a limited 
edition ‘ The Press of North Carolina in the 
Eighteenth Century,’ with a bibliography, by 
Stephen Bo Weeks, 

Mr. Thomas A, Janvier’s ‘ Stories of New 
Spain ' is to be published immediately by D. 
Applet n & Ca One of the collection, “A 
Mexican Night,” has not appeared before 

*‘ Balaam and his Master, and Other Stories, 
by Joel Chandler Harris, and ‘ Fourteen to 
One,’ short stories by Miss Phelps, are on the 
summer list of Houghton, M filin & Ca 

D. C. Heath & Ca, Boston, have in press 
‘Amercan Literature,’ for high schools and 
colleges, by Julian Hawthorne and Leonard 
Lemmon; and ‘French by Reading,’ a new 
inductive method, by Louise S. and Mary 
Houghton. 

John Wiley & Sons are preparing ‘ The Me- 
chanical Engineer's Pocket-Book,’ by William 
Kent, CE 

The Memorial Volume of ‘ Essays and Mono- 
graphs,’ by the late Prof. William Francis 
Alen of the University of Wisconsin, has been 
isued in a worthy shape by the committee in 
charge of the editing, with a fairly good like- 
ness of this pure-mioded and genial scholar. 
A sufficient biographical sketch is prefixed, 
and a very full bibliography appended, from 
which Prof. Allen’s enormous block of contri- 
butions to the Nation is obvious at a glance. 
Of the Monographs, two are upon Roman 
topics; the rest constitute a valuable group of 
studies of primitive and medi@val communi- 
ties among the Germans, French, and Anglo- 
Saxons; with a trace of the survival of land 
community in New England. Of the Essays, 
again, two relate to Rome; others are bistori- 
cal, educational, and religious. The volume, 
finally, of nearly 400 pages, has a good index. 
It may be had of Mr. David B. Frankenburger, 
Madison, Wis. 

‘ Pepero, the Boy-Artist’ (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.), more fully described on the title-page 
as ‘“‘A Rrief Memoir of James Jackson Jarves, 
jr., by his Father,” gives an account of the 
short life of one who was believed by his fami- 
ly and friends to be destined to become the fu 
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ture great artist of America, It is illustrated 
with some thirty of his drawings—-copies and 
What he would have 
aceomplished had he lived—he died in his fif- 
teenth year-—-it is, of course, impossible to say ; 
Lut these examples are certainly very remark- 
able work for a child, and the text gives a 
glimpse of a character as remarkable as the 
work and very beautiful. Born in Florence 
and dying in Rome, it is not unnatural that he 
thould bave been profoundly influenced by 
Michael Angelo, but he seems to have been al- 
most as much affected by William Blake. The 
result is strangely pompous and academic for 
the work of a child, and shows little freshn-ss 
or naiveté of vision. It may be doubted 
whether the influence of such powerful tem- 
peraments is the best to which a beginner in 
the arts could be submitted, but doubtless that 
study from nature which his iil health ren- 
dered impossible would in timg have corrected 
what was unhealthy in the exciusiveness of 
bis admiration. 


original compositions, 


The ‘Student’s Atlas of Artistic Anatomy,’ 
by Prof. C. Roth, comes to us from B. Wester- 
mann & Co, It is likely to be as useful to stu- 
dents of art as such books ever are. The 
plates are excellently done, and the addition 
of the larger drawings of parts of the body 
greatly increases the value of the atlas, It is 
a singular oversight that there are no illustra- 
tions of the actions of pronation and supina- 
tionof thearm. The notes are written in an 
extraordinary and, to us, quite unintelligible 
style, 

‘Paris of To-day’ (Cassell Publishing Co.) is 
a bright and readable bit of journalistic work, 
and has been translated out of the original 
Danish of Richard Kauffmann into excellent 
English by Miss Olga Flinch. It manages to 
convey a great deal of the peculiar charm of 
iaris, together with considerable miscellane- 
ous and not very important information, It 
is profusely illustrated with clever sketches by 
French artists, of which those in ‘* tone,” how- 
ever, suffer by indifferent reproduction. 

The collection of ‘Les Grands Ecrivains 
Francais” grows slowly but steadily, and the 
latest volume to appear is M, Arvéde Barine’s 
Liography of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre (Paris: 
Hachette; New York: F. W. Christern), It is 
a careful sketch—a litile cold blooded, but ap- 
preciative in the best sense, since it is founded 
cna thorough study and an exact understand- 
ing of Saint-Pierre’s contradictory character. 
Perhaps the most interesting passage is that 
in which the author of ‘ Paui and Virginia’ is 
shown to have been cne of the very earliest of 
Frenchmen to appreciate the beauties of land- 
scape, of sea and of sky, of nature out-doors 
and under the changing conditions of the sea 
sons. Another passage likely to surprise some 
is that in which the critic quotes Sainte-Beuve 
and Gau'ier to show that ‘ Paul and Virginia’ 
is ro colorless pastoral, but an amorous idy] 
vorthy of comparison with ‘ Daphnis and 
Chloe.’ 

The second volume of the second series of 
the oddly named ‘Journal des Gonecurt’— 
since this second series is the journal of one 
Goncourt only—covers the years 1872-1877, 
and is preceded by a preface in which the sur- 
viving M, de Goncourt tries to break the force 
of M. Renan’s indignant disclaimer of words 
yut in his mouth in the first volume of this se- 
ries. M. Renan declared that M. de Goncourt 
was incapable of apprehending a general idea. 
The latter’s preface aud these pages from 
his diary are unwittingly strong evidence in 
support of M. Renan’s opinion. But this is the 
most interesting volume of the journal, for it 
abounds with quotations from the talk of Flau- 








bert, Turgeneff, and Zola. From these pages 
we get strange side-lights on the little 
knot of men who met at Flaubert’s on Sun- 
day afternoons, These curious revelations re- 
pay the realer for the wearing conceit of the 
diarist—a conceit colossal almost beyond pa- 
rallel in literature, and as sickly as it is swol- 
len. 

We have already noticed Sefiora Bazdén’s 
latest novel, of which tke first part is now done 
into Engl.sh under the title of ‘A Christian 
Woman’ (Cassell Publishing Co.). The trans- 
lation, by Mary Springer, is painstaking and 
sufliciently accurate, though it ofien fails to 
convey the sprightly vivacity of the original. 
A portrait of the author, of rather dubious ar- 
tistic value, forms the frontispiece of the vol- 
ume, which is attractively and, on the whole, 
accurately printed, 

The latest Bulletin of the Boston Public Li- 
brary contains a list of recent works on Ame- 
rican domestic architecture; a list of Spanish 
and Portuguese books given circulation by the 
Library; and a noticeable finding-list of works 
by and relating to J. J. Rousseau. 

One generally distrusts a publication which 
offers a premium to subscribers, as if it did 
not of itself return an equivalent for the sub- 
scription price. Such distrust may be dis- 
missed in the case of that excellent periodical, 
the American Bookmaker (New York: How- 
ard Lockwood & Co.), which freely endows 
its subscribers with an important work, ‘ The 
American Dictionary of Printing and Book- 
making,’ calculated to extend to 6J0 quarto 
pages, profusely illustrated, and to take three 
years in the finishing, during which time the 
parts will not be for sale. Part I, (A—Blanks) 
has appeared this month, and gives promise of 
filling wortbily a vacant niche in our techni- 
cal books of reference, Noticeable is the in- 
clusion in one alphabet of French, German, 
and Italian terms of the art along with Eng- 
lish. The international biography of printers, 
engravers, type-founders, publishers, binders, 
ete., is naturally fullest in the American por- 
tion, The portraits and the illustrations in 
general can be praised without reserve, and 
the proof-reading has been carefully looked 
after. 

Dr. Daniel Sanders’s Zeitschrift fir deutsche 
Sprache will be hereafter published at Pader- 
born by Ferdinand SchGéningh. It is now en- 
tering on its fifth volume, 

We have received three more parts of the 
new Fiiigel’s ‘English-German and German- 
English Dictionary’ (New York: Wester- 
mann), viz., two in continuation of the former 
section, which is carr:ed as far as the word 
Horse; and the first of the German-English 
section (A—Capital). It is needless to discuss 
the rank of this great dictionary, but we must 
postpone a critical examination of it till it is 
somewhat nearer completion. 

From the publishing-house of Delagrave in 
Paris we have received the first four parts 
(A—Brouette, pp. 1-304) of the epoch-making 
‘Dictionnaire de la Langue Frangaise’ to 
which the late lamented Arséne Darmesteter 
put his hand with so much learning and indus- 
try for nearly half his short life of forty-two 
years. His colleague, Prof. Adolphe Hatzfeld, 
has associated with himself a pupil of Darmes- 
teter’s, M. Antoine Thomas, and the three 
names are associated upon the title-page. 
There will be thirty parts. To this work, too, 
we must return later. 

In a brief notice of the new edition of Mr, 
Herbert Spencer’s ‘‘Essays” the Academy of 
Apr.4says: ‘‘The truthisthat Mr. Spencer, like 
De Quincey, bas been more honored during his 
lifetime in the United States than in his own 



















































































country. It was otherwise with Darwin, not 
one of whose works, we believe, have [sic] ever 
been reprinted in America down to this date,” 
This is the most amazing piece of literary 
news that we remember since Funk & Wag- 
nalls’s famous statement of last autumn that 
they had sent Prof. W. C. Wilkirson to Eu- 
roye ‘to consult, in the interest of our Dic- 
tionary, the celebrated French lexicographer, 
M. Litt:é, the author of what is unquestion- 
ably the mcst admirable dictionary of any lan- 
guage,” and mentioned the fact as ‘‘ another 
indication of the thoroughness with which the 
work upon this Dictionary is being pushed.” 

The American Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching, whose headquarters are 
at No, 1602 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
purposes publishing a journal, called Univer- 
sity Kxtension, to serve as a medium of com- 
munication with the local centres or branches, 

The Committee on English Research of the 
New England Historic Genealogical Society ap- 
peals for funds to continue Mr. Henry F, 
Waters in the work which he has so brilliantly 
illustrated in the caseof Washington, Harvard, 
and Roger Williams, while following out in no 
narrow spirit American clues such as no other 
person possesses. The Society also desires to 
accelerate the rate of publication of his 
‘*Gleanings” in the Register, and to that end 
needs a contribution of $2,000 annually for at 
least five years. A quarter of this sum has 
been already subscribed. The Society’s ad- 
dress is No. 18 Somerse: Street, Boston. 

Mrs, Augustus Craven died at Paris, on April 
2, at the age of eighty-two years, She was a 
daughter of M. de La Ferronays, sometime 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and Ambassador 
to St. Petersburg under the Restoration. Many 
Americans will recall the intimate acquaint- 
ance that they gained with Mrs, Craven’s fam- 
ily some twenty years ago through her book, 
‘ A Sister’e Story,’ which, in spite of its senti- 
mental Roman Catholic pietism, may still be 
called a good book. Besides this ‘ Récit dune 
Sceur,’ Mrs. Craven wrote ‘ Souvenirs de Fa- 
mille,’ ‘Fleurange,’ ‘Lo Mot d’Enigme,’ and 
other volumes. Her papers and unpublished 
writings are bequeathed to her nephew, Count 
Albert de Mun, the well-known Catholic-So- 
cialist Deputy. 

Ten years have elapsed since the American 
School of Classical Studies was organized at 
Athens, and it is gratifying to learn from the 
ninth annual report of the Managing Commit- 
tee that, while the desired endowment has not 
been wholly raised, the contributory colleges 
are mostly ready to renew their stated sup- 
port. The Schooi can point to its pupils as 
now occupying important positions, princi- 
pally as teachers, in eighteen States of the 
Union, from Maine to Texas and South Da- 
kota. Together with this report, the Archzo- 
logical Institute of America sends out an 
Index to its publications during the decade, by 
William Stetson Merrill of the Newberry Li- 
brary, Chicago. Itis a very thorough piece 
of work, filling, with a Greek index, eighty- 
nine pages. 

Mr, F. Gutekunst of Philadelphia sends us a 
large photograph of the late Lawrence Bar- 
rett, one of the best of the many fine portraits 
of contemporaries which have left his photo- 
graphic gallery of recent years. The portrait 
shows the strong face of the actor, with its 
fiery eyes, its determined mouth, and the 
grizzled hair over the forehead. A study of 
this photograph will go far towards explaining 
the reason why the lean and hungry Cassius 
of *‘ Julius Cesar” was always Lawrence Bar- 
rett’s highest achievement on the stage. Phy- 
sical gifts and personal limitations count for 
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more in the theatre than in any other walk in 
life, Mr. Gutekunst has not been less fortu- 
pate in his ‘‘ imperial panel” of the late P. T. 
Barnum, a vigorous presentation of a remark- 
ably youthful personage. 


~' S$, A, B.” inquires: 

‘Can any one explain the law or custom 
regulating the seals formerly in use in the 
United States Custom-house / In Boston Tho- 
mas Melville was Naval Officer from 1811 to 
1829. In 1819 he appointed Samuel! Parker to 
be his deputy, and the commission bears the 
following seal: The inserfption around the 
margin reads, ‘Custom House of the District 
of Boston ard Charlestown,’ The centre bears 
the American eagle, grasping the arrows or 
thunderbolis, and he holds in his beak a shield 
whereon are displayed the arms of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, I desire to know 
for what period this seal was used, what 
preceded and succeeded it, and also whether a 
similar device was used in other customs dis- 
tricts, presuming that the State arms varied 
in each,” 


—''C. C.” writes to us as follows: 

“Can you put me on the track of the 

author, or the origin, of the phrase, esprit 
@esealier? ts it a French phrase, or, isit, like 
nom de plume, an English manufacture, and 
not French at all? It has long been familiar 
to me, and without examination I had _ be- 
lieved it classical, or at least accepted. It is 
not, however, in Littré, under either word, and 
the other day, when it was used by an acquaint- 
ance of mine, he was asked what it meant; 
and as it turned out, he and I were the only 
ones present who had ever heard it. More- 
over, an accomplished Frenchman to whom I 
have put the question, asks me what it means, 
and says he has never heard it used nor seen 
it in print.” 
In Meyer’s ‘ Konversations-Lexicon ’ (4th ed.), 
under Esprit, we read: ‘* Esprit descalier 
(Treppenwitz) isin Germany jocosely applied 
tothe man who on the stairs, t. e , on taking 
leave, thinks of something he ought to have 
said in the room.” 


—One of the most interesting and important 
public documents issued recently by any State 
is the first report of the Free Public Library 
Commission of Massachusetts, a volume of 
nearly 300 pages. It embraces the text of all 
the State’s legislation concerning libraries 
from 1798 to 1890, when the act was passed 
by which this Ccmmission was called into 
being; a classified list of the towns and cities 
provided with free public libraries in a special 
sense (viz., suck as are wholly supported and 
controlled by the authorities), the towns where 
the :upport and control are partly a town con- 
cern, those in which it is not a town concern, 
and those which have no public libraries at all; 
and an extensive history of the rise and present 
state of such libraries as exist, in aly habatic 
order, together with numerous views of the 
library buildings, No more cheering reading 
can be found. Exactly one-balf of the 351 
towns and cities esumerated have libraries en- 
tirely under municiyal control, and two-thirds 
are provided with public libraries. The 103 
towns destitute of any comprise a population 
of but 154.719, or an average of about 1,500 
souls; and sixty-seven of these have declined 
in population in the past five years. In many 
of these it may be doub‘ed whether the public 
library would have any greater staying power 
than the churches which are deserted by the 
inhabitants. Nevertheless, the State will make 
the effort to put down the staké if the towns- 
folk will assist. Some of the public libraries 
have grown out of social libraries originating 
in the last century, like that at Boylston, 
which had maintained an unbroken and active 
existence for eighty-eigbt years. At Franklin, 
some ninety volumes are yet preserved out of 
a gift establishing a library by the town’s 
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namesake, then Minister to France, in 17%. 
In one case, Ludlow, the free library is wholly 
supported by the local manufacturing com- 
pany, the building having been erected as a 
widow’s memorial to her busband, and pre 


sented to the town, and the books having been 
at first intended for the company’s employees, 
The founders or promoters have frequent]: 
been women, as well as clergymen and profes- 
sionalmen. Natives who bave gone out from 
the little towns to seek their fortune have re 
membered their birthplaces with these best of 
monuments. Sometimes the dead soldiers o! 
the civil war have furnished a motive. Intw 

or three instances special «fforts are made 
by the libraries to 
collection of publications 

locality. The photographic 
brary buildings are numerous 
interesting. Among the 
are some of the finest examples of areni 
tecture in the State. 


secure an exhaustive 
relating to the 
views of ii- 
and 
structures 


most 


newer 





Subsequent reports are 
not likely to be so full as this, since the histori- 
cal sketches have been written cnce for al! 
but perhaps more views will be provided. We 
could wish, also, for a map of the State show 
ing all the towns, and coloring or otherwise 
distinguishing them as having or not having 
libraries. Another map might be shaded 
show the number of volumes accessible in every 
part of the State. Such graphic illustrations 
would do much to promote emulation, 


—We regret to record the death of Dr. James 
K, Thacher, Professor of Physiology inthe Yale 
Medical School, who died suddenly of pneu- 
monia on Monday last, at the age of forty- 
three years. He 
power, but his professional duties so far 


was a man of remarkable 
inter- 
fered with continuous scientific work that the 
results of his labors are to be found in short 
monographs, chiefly known to specialisis He 
won an international reputation by his studies 
on *‘ Median and Paired Fins’ 
tions of the Connecticut A 


in the Transac 
ademy for IS77, in 
which he opposed Gegenbaur’s views, and de- 
veloped the theory, since e’aborated by Mivart, 
of the evolution of the limbs of the higher 
vertebrates from the fins of archaic fishes. Of 
late he has principally devoted himself to the 
study of heart-action and 
most important paper on the Jatter subject ap- 
peared in 1SSS in the Trapsacticus of the Asso- 


PU.Se- Waves, His 


ciation of American Physicians, of which h 


was one of the original members. 


—To Mr, Stewart Culin, who has made him- 
self familiar with the inner life of the Chi- 
nese among u*, Weare indebted for a clear 
and 
Games of the Chinese in America.’ The 
phiet, neatly bound in boards, is issued as the 
fourth irs? i 
ries in philology, 


interesting account of ‘The Gambling 


; am- 
number in the f volume of a -e- 
literature, and arcba@wology, 
published by the University of Pennsylvania, 
The twi 


in Philadelphia. most popular games 


of ri-k are Fan T’an, “the game of repeatedly 
spreading out,” and Pak Kop Piu, or ** the gam 


of white-pizeon ticket.” The first is a very 
simple procedure, in which a hand.ul or two 
of Chinese ccins are covered with a brass cup, 
whence they are repeatedly spread out on the 
table with a taperiog rod by 
spreading out.” 


wagers on or beside the numbers they select 


the ruler of the 


The players ceposit thei: 


on the plate, which is a sheet of tin ia the cen 


tre of the tat h its edges marked off 


le, wit 

from right to left, with the numbers from one 
to four. 
end of the table, an 


the other. 


The master of the game sits at one 
d the clerk or caslier at 


ln extemporized games, a mat will 


suffice, the plate wiih numbers being simply 
’ & : 
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a tquare marked in ink, With sight va 
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with M, Thiers at Vie ait 7), but chiefly 
of etters to members of | family and 
his most intimate fri i s ke’s your 
er brother Heinrich, a distingu she! tl 


logian and pulpit orater, setiled at hil 


ersdorf, near Nuremberg, in bavaria, was 


winted pro 


ological facuity at Ei gen, A ds finaly 
made consistorial councilor at Mun-ch, where 
he died in 1576 nd wt e his two son’, 
the physician Heinrick and the antl clogist 
Johannes, are now prcefessors in the University 
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It was to this branch of the family tLat the 
greater number of the three hundred and 
twenty-nine letters, nearly all of which are 
here printed for the first time, were addressed, 
Of the remainder, the most noteworthy are 
those written to his wife, to his youngest 
brother Ernst, professor of theology at Mar- 
burg, to the philosopher Heinrich Ritter of 
Géttingen, and to his pupils Giesebrecht, 
Sybel, Waitz, and Maximilian II. of Bavaria, 
who as Crown Prince studied in Berlin in 1830, 
and whose warm friendship Ranke enjoyed 
from that time until the sudden and untimely 
death of the King in 1864. Ranke states that 
King Maximilian had often spoken of the 
policy which Bavaria ought to pursue in case 
of an armed conflict between Austria and 
Prussia, and is firmly convinced that, if this 
monarch had been living in 1866, be would 
have taken no part in the war, and certainly 
not as Austria’s ally. His aversion to Beust 
was intense, and he was too broad-minded and 
level-headed to be carried away by local 
patriotism, 


MADISON'S SECOND ADMINISTRATION, 
—IL 


History of the United States of America dur- 
ing the Second Administration of James 
Madison. By Henry Adams, 8 vols, Ckarles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1801, 

THERE was, it must be admitted, a plentiful 

Jack of executive energy in the political, mili- 

tary, and financial administration of Madison 

during this period of storm and stress, Yet 
there was no lack of constancy. The “ per- 
tinacity” of Madison now stood him in good 
stead. After a whole chapter devoted to 
a description of the ‘‘exhaustion” which over- 
took the Government in the latter part of the 
year 1814, Mr. Adams devotes another chap- 
ter to the exposure of the ineptitude betrayed 
by Congress in dealing with the currency, the 
restoration of which to something like a solid 
basis was seen to be the first condition of 
financial reform. The plan of finance adopted 
by Gallatin at the outset of the war had as- 
sumed that all deficits were to be covered by 

loans, but the Government had now reached a 

stage, at the beginning of the fiscal year in 

July, 1814, when further loans were found im 

practicable. Dallas did not conceal from his 

political friends the sharp points of the trilem- 
ma on which the public credit was impaled. 

Yet, to the honor of Madison, of the Treasury 

Department, and of Congress, be it said that 

even at a time when ‘the Treasury was suffer- 

ing under every kind of embarrassment,’ the 

Republicans of that day set their faces like a 

flint against the cheap and easy expedient of 

legal-tender paper money. Jefferson, it is true, 
bad argued that inasmuch as the State 
banks had virtually declared their déchéance by 
suspending specie payments, it was now com- 
petent for Congress to issue promissory notes 
‘** founded on specific taxes” to give them cur- 
rency. Mr. Adams thinks that though Jeffer- 
son ‘did not touch on legal tender,” his as- 
sumption of power implied in the issue of pa- 
per ‘‘seemed to require that the Government 
should exercise its right of obliging its credit. 
ors to accept it.” We do not know on what 
authority this statement is made, as the impli- 
cation was expressly negatived by the lan- 
guage of Jefferson in his correspondence at 

thisepech, He confined himself entirely to a 

method of finance which, ‘' based on specific 

redeeming taxes,” would, as he said, enable 
the nation to antipipate, in its yearly paper 
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of the future peace, He openly denounced a 
resort to “juggling tricks” or ‘banking 
dreams,” and held up for warning the exam- 
ple of the nations that had tried ‘‘ every path 
of force or folly” in the ‘‘ fruitless quest to 
make money out of nothing.” 

Dallas, in a letter to Eppes, the Chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, written 
under date of October 19, 1814, rejected even 
the temporary expedient of Treasury notes 
emitted on the basis of fu'ure taxes, and ex- 
cluded the alternative of a possible resort to 
“ juggling tricks” by significantly adding that 
‘*the extremity of that day cannot be antici- 
yated when any honest and enlightened states- 
man will again [that is, after tbe experience of 
our Revolutionary war] venture upon the des- 
perate expedient of a tender law.” 

Mr, Adams dismisses this episode in our 
financial history without a werd of comment 
beyond the remark that, ‘‘ without a tender 
law, the Virginia scheme would have hardly 
answered the purposes required.” But seeing 
that a tender law was avowedly excluded from 
the thought of J«fferson, and was indignantly 
scouted by Dallas, we could rather have wished 
that the opportunity might have been utilized 
for pointing a moral in favor at least of the 
perspicacity and probity with which the finan- 
ciers of that time, though weltering in fiscal 
mire and bog, refused to clutch at the make- 
shift of legal tender. Ten years later, when a 
Georgia politician of the strict-construction 
school would fain portray the last enormity of 
the Federal usurpations that might one day be 
risked in the name of the ‘‘implied powers of 
the Constitution,” he predicted that, under the 
pressure of war, the Government might pos- 
sibly assume the power to pass even a legal- 
tender act. The prediction was fulflled in 
1862, under the stress of our civil war. The 
moral so; histication wrought by that unto- 
ward act in defence of a good cause soon spread 
to the intellect of the country, and so darkened 
counsel that in 1883 the supreme judicial sen- 
sorium of the nation was brought to believe 
that Congress has the constitutional power to 
make Treasury notes a legal tender in pay- 
ment of private debts, in time of peace as well 
asintime of war. There was certainly much 
of irresolution in the civil and military con- 
duct of our second war with England, but 
there must have been some saving grace in the 
men who preferred to stand by the moral order 
of the world, in spite of the strong temptation 
to break it. When, in November, 1814, Bolling 
Hall of Georgia introduced into the Hcuse of 
Kepresentatives a resolution authorizing the 
issue of Treasury notes with the quality of 
legal tender attached, the House refused even 
to consider the proposition, by a vote of more 
than two to one. 

Doubtless it is easy for Mr. Adams to show 
that the Government, in the estimation of 
many Federalists, was standing at the brink of 
dissolution in the closing months of the war. 
He reminds us that Timothy Pickering confi- 
dently expected a division of the Union; that 
less extreme Federalists looked to a dissolution 
of the Government from pure inanition; and 
that only «a year after the war, Joseph Hopkin- 
son, ‘‘a distinguished Federalist of Philadel- 
phia,” publicly expressed the opinion that, 
when the war ended, the Federal Government 
‘* was at the last gasp of existence,” and that 
if the war had lasted six months longer, the 
Union would have been dissolved into its origi- 
nal elements, Mr, Adams quotes, it is true, 
the contrary opinion of Mr. Calhoun, but he 
thinks that Calhoun failed to understang the 
real tempor of the New Kugiand Btates, 

It cage to nethat Mr Adame while not ar 
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aggerating at al! the difficulties of the crisis, 
has not sufficiently allowed for the pressure in 
the year 1814 of the same considerations which 
in the year 1515 defeated, as he says, all the ex. 
pectations and prognostications of the Fede 
ralists, In 1813, he argues,there wasa ppular 
movement of concentration ‘* which acted in 
direct resistance to the movement of events.” 
“Under circumstances following each other in 
necessity so stringent, no Federalist,” he adds, 
‘could doubt that society would pursue the 
predicted course—but it did not. Illegical and 
perverse, society persisted in extending itself 
on lines which ran into chaos”—only the 
chaos did not come, When the news of peace 
reached the United States in February,1815,‘' no 
one stopped to ask,’ says Mr. Adams, *‘ why a 
Government which was discredited and falling 
to pieces at one moment should appear as a 
successful and even a glorious national repre- 
sentative a moment afterwards.” Perhaps no 
one stopped to ask this question, because the 
* collapse” of the Government failed at the 
time to assume the questionable shape in which 
it now appears under the scorching analysis of 
Mr. Adams. There is a certain easy-going op- 
timism in the American people which often 
keeps them in heart and hope under the grav- 
est trials, and which too often makes them 
over-tolerant of deplorable evils in their poii- 
tical methods and of deplorable breakdowus 
in their civil administrations, Perhaps it is 
indigenous in a democracy. Certainly the 
Athenians had it in a high degree, if we may 
judge from the self-complacent panegyrics 
which Thucydides puts in the mouth of Peri- 
cles. Whether we callitoptimism, or whether 
we call it insensibility to peril, certain it is 
that the Administration of Medison never 
ceased to balance its hopes against its fears at 
every stage of the struggle, whatever might 
seem the fate of war, even when Ross and 
Cockburn thought it pro;er, as Mr. Adams 
expresses it, to burn the national Capitol 
‘““as they would have burned a negro kraal 
or a den of pirates.” The one single 
merit conceded by the historian to Madison 
as an administrative oflicor is that he wou'd 
cling to a favorite measure, like the embargo, 
for instance, with ‘‘a degree of cbstinacy that 
resembled desperation.” And Mr. Adams 
might have found the same optimistic per- 
sistency in the views of Jefferson, even at the 
darkest hour of the ‘‘ crisis.” In the closing 
months of the war, when the philosopker of 
Monticello was looking forward with dread to 
“another year of sufferance for men and 
money,” and when he felt that the best hope 
of the nation was peace, he steadfastly refused 
to despair of the Republic. He admitted that 
the apprehended defection of Massachusetts 
was ‘‘a disagresable circumstance,” but ar- 
gued that if it took place, she would probably 
remain neutral, and so leave the United States 
more ‘sufficient for one enemy without her”; 
while if she should join the enemy, ani 
if the Federalists should call in the English 
army, it would only be a transfer of the scene 
of war, and would make it easy to get ten 
men to march against her for one who was 
willing to march against Canada, 

In the closing chapter of his ninth volume 
Mr. Adams indulges in some philosophicai re- 
flections on American character which bear 
directly on the question inhand, After show 
ing that antipathy to war ranked first among 
the traits of American character at the begin- 
ning of the present ventury, he adds; 


‘* No European nation could have conducte: 
a war as the people of America conducted the 
war of 1812. The ossibility of doing so e 
plainad tha national trait and aseured ite 
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inuance. . . . A people whose chief trait 
was antipathy to war, and to any system or- 
ganized with military energy, could scarcely 
develop great results in national administra- 
tion; yet the Americans prided themselves 
hiefly on their political capacity. Even the 
war dil not undeceive them, although the in- 
capacity brought into evidence by the war was 
undisputed, and was most remarkable among 
the communities which believed themselves to 
be most gifted with political sagacity. Virgi- 
nia and Massachusetts by turns admitted fail- 
ure in dealing with issues so simple that the 
newest societies, like Tennessee and Ohio, un- 
jerstood them by instinct. That incapacity in 
ational polities should appear as a leading 
iit in American character was unexpected 
Americans, but might naturally result from 
their conditions, The better test of American 
charac’er was not political but social, and was 
found not in the Government but in the peo- 
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Mr, Adams gives a very circumstantial and 
accurate account of the negotiations at Ghent 
which resulted in the treaty of peace with 
England. The superiority of the American 
negotiators, John Quincy Adams, Henry Clay, 
James A. Bayard, Albert Gallatin, and Jona- 
than Russell, over the British plenipotentia- 
ries, Lord Gambier, Henry Goulburn, and Dr. 
Charles Adams, is easily shown, The honors 
of the negotiation are frankly conceded to 
Gallatin. Only those who are familiar with 
ihe bitter controversy which subsequently 
arose between Jobn Quincy Adams and Jona- 
than Russell concerning a disputed point in 
the nezotiation can measure the forbearance 
practised by the historian in portraying the 
part which Jonathan Russell took init. The 
only hint we have of this controversy, which 
for years contributed a new word to our politi- 
cal dialect, is the incideutal statement that 
Jobn Quiney Adams never forgot that Russell 

ad onee voted with Henry Clay against him 
in the matter of the fisheries and their reten- 
tion under the treaty. 

We have left ourselves no room for comment 
nthe interesting generalizations with which 
Ir. Adams concludes his history, when sum- 
ming up the results of the social and political 
evolution accomplished in the United States 
during the sixteen years coverel by the Ad- 
ministrations of Jefferson and Madison. He 
thinks that in 1815, after the war had tested 
heir political and social character, the people 
of the United States ceased for the first time 
to doubt the path they were to follow. The 
American was then ascertained to be, in his 
political character, ‘* a new variety of man.” 
And the resultsof the war gave a new direc- 
ion tothe whole social movement—" widen- 
~ the breach between European and Ame- 
rican tastes.” The South and West gave to 
ciety a character more aggressively Ameri- 
an than had been known before. In a word, 
‘ American character was formed if not fixed.” 

in so writing it seems to us that Mr. Adams 
has given the best of all answers to a moral 

re frequently pointed in these nine volumes 
hap any other—the moral aimed at punctur- 
ug, as an historical delusion, the idea that the 

publican accession of 1801 involved any real 
reak with the Federalist practices of 1798 
there was such a break, The American “ va- 
riety of man” dates, in his political character, 
rom 1801 rather than from 1798. The Fede 
ralists of 1708 worked on political ideals which 

id European, and especially Anglican, history 
behind them. The Republicans of 1801 pitched 
heir ideals, for good and for evil, to the newly 
evolving forees of the popular democracy 
which had a history before it, And hence it 
S that Federalism melted into Re; ublican- 
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take our leave of Mr. Adams and bis impor 
tant work without confessing the obligations 
due to him for unflagging industry, for criti 
cal research, for philosophical breadth of 
view, and for a high degree of literary art in 
fusing bis copious materiais into a consistent 
story. In the case of a writer who bas such 
pronounced opinions, and who never disguises 
them, abundant room is left for cbaileng- 
ing his point of view, but small reom is 
left for challenging his accuracy in state- 
ments of fact. 
the elements of a new formative epoch in 


He was called to deal with 
our political annals, and the history of 
such epochs must needs be rewritten again 
and again, according to their divergent 
aspects, and according to the changed per- 
spective of men in the drift of human events 
But it will rather be in the interpretation of 
the facts than in the discovery of new facts 
pertaining to the sixteen years of Jefferson's 
and Madi-on’s rule, that future historians cf 
the same period are likely to win their bes 


applause. 


With Stanley's Rear Column. By J. Rose 
Troup, late Transport Officer of the Emin 
Pasha Relief Expedition. With illustrations, 
2d edition. London: Chapman & Hall; New 
York: Scribner & Welford. 1590. 
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Tue first chapters of Mr. Troup’s book, giving 
an account of his duties in connection with the 
Stanley Expedition upto the time of his ar- 
rival at the entrenched campat Yuambuva, are 
the most interesting of all, Ue went directly 
to the Congo from England to provide carriers 
for the thousand and more loads of the exre 


dition from the head of navigation to Stanley 
Pool, Having been three years an officer of 
the Free State, he was able to accomplish this 
task promptly and eftticiently, so as to merit 
his leader’s warm ay; proval. From his simple 
narrative a good idea is ob'ained of the 
transport service of this part of the river, as 
well as of the character of the goods carrie 

and the manner in which they are made int 

loads. He gives an animated description of a 
market in which the ‘ perpetual and alms 


deafening roar of voices” I 


seeins to have beet 
the most striking feature. In this district 
there were four markets held regularly in dif 
ferent places on successive days, and the 
‘“*Congo week” consists of these four days 
Another entertaining passige is the account of 
the departure of the expedition from Stanley 
Pool, Mr. Troup having joined it the evening 
before. Naturally he was disappointed on 
finishing his special work to find himself at- 
tached to the rear column, tut he apparently 
took itin manly fashion, and finally reached 
Yambuya about two mont! s after Mr. Stanley 
left that station for Lake Albert. 

The record of his life in camp is for the most 
part dreary reading. 
pally of extracts from his diary containing lit- 
tle information of general interest. This is 
caused, however, by his voluntary omission of 


It is composed princi- 


“reference to affairs of a purely personal pa- 
ture as well as others that I thought it best to 
omit,” moved, it is evident, by a proper consi 
deration for the memory of his dead comrades, 
As Major Barttelot apparently did net treat 
him with ordinary courtesy at times, especial- 
ly when he was ill, this reticence is very com- 
mendable, In an account of his first conver- 
“It did not 
take me long to discover that he had an intense 


sation with this officer, he says 


hatred of apyt} in the shape of a black 


this hatred was shown in actic: yell as in 
words, he does not disclose The monotony of 


camp-life was broken by a visit to Stanley 
Falls, where Mr. Troup seems to have become 
convinced that Tippu Tib was acting honestly 
by the expedition, and that it was aciually out 
f his power to furnish men sooner than he did 
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rnew in Capt. Trotter's Life 











. 
ogs, Which was written for 
it a series, but it gives a 
intof the life and doings of 
g man, sanditd bes a very 
“i of Anglo-Indian history. 
* first Governor-General of all 
r before his time the three 
Bengal, Bombay, and Madras 
bad been independently governed; he held that 
fice longer than any of his successors, and 
luring eleven years he was incessantly con- 
tending with bitter adversaries who were also 
s official colleagues, with formidable ene- 
mies abroad, and with the factious anim« sily 
of a formidable political party in England. 
He did his country great and manifold services 
for which he obtained no reward: while his : 


zeal forthe public interest led him into some 
errors for which he was impeached by the 
House of Commons, and acquitted after the 
longest state trial on record 


The story bas been often told, and Macau 
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tunate in his biographers, Capt, Trotter does 
his best to explain the somewhat complicated 
events and transactions which have made this 
Governor-Generalship historically famous, and 
over which a sharp controversy had been kept 
up for more than a century—the Rohilla war, 
the hanging of the Brahmin Nand Kumar, 
the revolt at Benares, the duel with Philip 
Francis, and the treatment by Hastings of the 
Oudh begums. These things have furnished 
texts for some of the grandest orations in the 
English language and for some of the fiercest 
debates in the English Parliament; nor {s Capt. 
Trotter to be blamed if the disputes are in 
these days mainly worn out and the discus- 
sions have taken a musty flavor. He is con- 
siderably entangled among outlandish names 
and places; he bas to guide his readers through 
an unfamiliar Anglo-Indian phraseology; and 
perhaps be has scarcely succeeded in drawing 
a full-length portrait of Hastings, or in sketch- 
ing the broad outlines of his policy. 

Hastings was a bold, skilful, and masterly 
administrator, a true ruler of India, who set 
bis country’s advantage far above all personal 
wishes, and served it at the sacrifice even of 
his reputation. He carried his Government 
safely through one of the most perilous periods 
of Anglo-Indian history (1774-1784), when the 
English position in India was seriously threat- 
ened by two very formidable fighting Powers, 
Mysore and the Marattas, and when England 
herself was at war not only with all the mari- 
time nations of Europe, but also with the 
American colonists. It is a remark of Sir 
James Mackintosh that Englishmen in a single 
generation lost one empire and gained another; 
he meant that they won India soon after they 
had lost their American possessions; and toWar- 
ren Hastings, more than to any other individu- 
al, it is due that England fared so much better 
in the Eastern than in the Western Continent. 

While Capt. Trotter’s work is somewhat de- 
fective in that breadth of treatment and artis- 
tic grouping of salient points which are needed 
to strike upon the popular mind clear impres- 
sions of confused incidents and remote scenes, 
he writes, nevertheless, with accuracy and 
good judgment, upon careful study of original 
records; so that this volume will be useful to 
those who desire to follow the course and un- 
derstand the vicissitudes of a very remarkable 
career, 





A System of Sight-singing from the Establish- 
ed Musical Notation. By Sedley Taylor. 
Macmillan & Co, Pp, 182. 

One of the musical fads of unmusical England 

is the Tonic Sol-Fa system of notation—a par- 

tial return to antiquated medieval methods, 
which bas not found favor in the musi- 
cal countries of Europe for the reason that it 
applies only to vocal and not to instrumental 
music, thus necessitating the learning of both 
systems, the Sol-Fa and the staff notation, 
while even in vocal music its advantages dis- 
appear in modern compositions, with their 
numerous chromatic intervals and constant 
changes of key. Mr. Sedley Taylor’s book is 
an attempt to combine the advantages of the 
two systems, As he remarks on p, 115, ‘In 
the graphic up-and-down-ness of its pitch nota- 
tion the staff has a very palpable advantage 
over the dead-level lettering of the Tonic Sol- 
Fa. It kas been my object in the preceding 
pages to show how we may keep unbroken 
hold of the tonic principle, which is the soul 
cf the T. S.-F., without sacrificing the picto- 
rial representation of pitch, which is the spe- 
ciai and conspicuous merit of the staff nota- 
tion.” He justly complains that most vocal- 





ists can sing nothing but what they have 
carefully learned beforehand, like school-boys 
who can only read from their own books; and 
he holds that ‘tthe complicated repulsiveness 
of the pitch notation in the old system must 
be held mainly responsible for the humiliating 
fact that, of the large number of musically 
well-endowed persons of the opulent classes 
who have undergone an elaborate vocal train- 
ing, comparatively few are able to sing even 
the simplest music at sight.” 

Unquestionably our present notation is capa- 
ble of simplification and improvement, but we 
doubt if anything is gained by an alliance 
with Tonic Sol-Fa. The pupils in the solfeg- 
gio classes of our national conservatory read 
music readily, and if such books as Riemann’s 
or Ritter’s on Dictation were more generally 
used, sight-reading would be a less rare accom- 
plishment. It is all very well for the Sol- 
Faists to speak about ‘‘ throwing at the singer’s 
head a mass of gratuitous complications for 
which the assumed convenience of players on 
instruments with only twelve notes in the 
octave forms the sole excuse,” but it must be 
remembered that it was Bach who was chiefly 
instrumental in securing this device, which is 
to be regarded as one of his greatest achieve- 
ments in bebalf of practical music. Mr. Tay- 
lor’s attempt to help out bis plan with darkened 
and colored lines and spaces is more ingenious, 
we fear, than practical. Nevertheless, there 
are many valuable suggestions in this book, 
which may be cordially commended to all 
teachers and students who take a more than 
merely mechanical interest in their art. The 
style is clear, and the publisber’s work gives 
the book an elegant and distinguished appear- 
ance. 





Appendicule Historice ; or, Sbreds of History 
Hung on a Horn. By Frederic W. Lucas. 
London: Henry Stevens & Son. 1891. 

Mr. Lucas is the possessor of a curious relic 

of early American wars in the shape of a 

powder-horn on which is engraved a rude map 

of the Hudson, the Mohawk, Lake Ontario, 

Lake Champlain, the St. Lawrence, and parts 

adjacent, with the towns and forts pertaining 

to them. In explaining this curiosity, Mr. 

Lucas quotes a passage from Parkman’s ‘ Mont- 

calm and Wolfe,’ in which, speaking of the 

New England militia at Lake George in 1755, 

that writer says: ‘‘At their sides were slung 

powder-horns on which, in the leisure of the 
camp, they carved quaint devices with the 
puints of their jack-knives”; and Mr. Lucas 
adds that bis horn also, on close examination, 
proves to have been carved with the poiut of a 
knife and not with a graver’s tool. Such 
powder-horns are not uncommon. They sre 
often, in spite of the difficulties of the case, 
engraved with maps or attempts at maps, 
though Mr. Lucas’s horn is a remarkably ela- 
borate specimen of this untutored cartography. 

His book is devoted to illustrating and inter- 

preting this curious performance, which may 

have been the work of one of Rogers’s rangers 
in 1757 or 1758, or of some New England 
soldier encamped with Amberst on Lake 

Champlain in 1759. In any case it does credit 

to the artist’s ingenuity and patience. 

Mr. Lucas’s exposition is extremely compre- 
hensive and far-reaching. He begins with a 
chapter on the discovery and exploration 
of America, from pre-Columbian times to the 
year 1600, followed by another on the early 
settlements, a third on the contact of Indians 
and Europeans, a fourth on the wars down to 
the year 1755, and then several others telling 
the story of the last French war, during which 





the horn came into being, All these chapters 
are well-executed compendiums. 

Then comes the section of the book entitled 
Tabula Cornea, in which the author fo!- 
ows with skill and research the indications 
furnished by the horn, and gives an excellent 
résumé of the topography of the regions i, 
question, together with facsimiles of mays, 
some of which are so rare as to be 4! 
most inaccessible in the original. This feature 
of the book gives it substantial value to stu- 
dents on this side of the Atlantic, as do also 
Mr. Lucas’s notes and his list of authorities, 
which indicate diligent research. Besides the 
very valuable maps, the book is illustrated 
with a portrait of the horn, and a projection 
in » lano of the curious tracings upon it. 





By Vte. E. Mel 
Armand Colin & 


Spectacles Contemporains. 
choir de Vogiié. Paris: 
Cie. 

In this volume of newspaper and magazine ar- 

ticles, M. de Vogiié has, as he says, ‘en- 

deavored to note down some moments of con- 
temporary history.” The earliest, on ‘‘ Affairs 
of Rome,” dates from 1887; the latest, that on 
the opening up of Africa, which is compiled 
from different books, was published in Octo- 
ber, 1890. Although these end articles are 
we!l done, in the author’s familiar ligh® style, 
the chief interest centres in those on ‘“ The 

Dea'h of William I of Germany,” ‘ Letters 

from Asia (the Inauguration of the Samarcand 

Railway],” and ‘‘Gen. Loris Melikoff.” It is 

curious to see a French ex-diplomat striving to 

be impartial, in print, to the conqueror of his 
country. He succeeds very well, but adds no- 
thing new to our knowledge, whatever effect 
his writing may have prcduced at the moment, 
which is now somewhat antiquated, according 
to our rapid notions, ‘The letters from Asia 
are lightly written in an easy, picturesque 
way, with occasional well-turned epithets; but 
one gets, on the whole, a poor view of the 
famous opening ceremonies because of the 
very facilities which the writer enjoyed, on 
account of hisrelationship by marriage to Gen. 
Annenkoff, the builder of the railway. Delicacy 
prevents decided reference to the personal de- 
tails and (through apprehersion of over-friend- 
ly estimation of the family talent) to the engi- 
neering difficulties, Hence, there is an element 
of weakness where strength would have been 
looked for by people acquainted with the state 
of affairs, The article upon Loris Melikolf, 
on the other hand, is a perfect cameo portrait 
of a remarkable and highly interesting man. 
Melikoff’s career, which is instructive in many 
ways, and was run at a peculiarly exciting 
epoch of Russian modern history, is handled 
with precisely that amount of sympathy and 
criticism which sets both the biographer ani 
his old acquaintance in the most favorable, 
yet also the most just, light. It constitutes an 
important page in the perplexing Russian situ- 

ation preceding the death of Alexander il., 

and its value lies in its coming from the pen otf 

a foreigner whose endsavor is to be always 

honorable and impartial about a country with 

which he has the advantage of personal know- 
ledge, 





A Memoir of George Cruikshank. By Frederic 
G. Stephens, [The Great Artists.] Scribner 
& Welford. 

THE illustrator of the ‘ Sketch-Book’ and the 

‘Comic Almanack’ has not been fortunate in 

his biographers, Mr. Blanchard Jerrold was 

very ill-qualified for the task. Mr. Stephens 
is more critical and better informed, but bis 
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mind is disorderly, and his style careless, dis- 
cursive, and involved, His personal prejudices 
and literary and political predilections cannot 
be repressed, He jealously calls Prof. Wilson 
‘‘this lumbering impostor of an admirer,” and 
says that his ‘‘clumsy, half-tipsy, or quite 
tipsy exercises . . . in what he was pleased 
to call ‘ Noctes Ambrosian’ (the popularity of 
which is one of the wonders of literary his- 
tory), gave him occasion to praise George Cruik- 
shank.” Again and again he seeks to make his 
memoir an anti-home-rule tract; and with a 
fine deficiency of the sense of humor ez officio 
ascribable to him, he avers that ‘‘ no account 
of Cruikshank approaches completeness which 
does not take note of the terrible indictment 
embodied in his illustrations to Maxwell’s book 
[the ‘Irish Rebellion ’].” This is ‘ The Ver- 
dict’ with a vengeance, 

The life of a caricaturist is preéminently in 
his work; and the biographer who has not un- 
limited facsimiles at his command, is under 
the necessity of describing design after design 
with the certainty of wearying both himself 
and his readers, We sympathize with Mr. 
Stephens in this particular, and can but ap- 
plaud his courage in appending to his own 
narrative Thackeray’s tour de force called an 
‘ Essay on the Genius of George Cruikshank ’ 
(1840), in which the writer’s own genius is taxed 
to vivify these descriptions of plates not visible 
to the reader’s eye. Even he admits, as he 
nears the end, that ‘‘ it is very difficult to find 
new terms of praise, as find them one must, 
when reviewing Mr. Cruikshank’s publications, 
and more difficult still (as the reader of this 
notice will no doubt have perceived for himself 
long since) to translate his designs into words, 
and go to the printer’s box for a description of 
all that fun and bumor which the artist can 
produce by a few skilful turns of his needle.” 
This Essay occupies half of the thin volume, and 
in point of readability is much the better half. 
Both parts are freely sprinkled with facsimiles, 
both rare and familiar, and at the close there 
isa chronological list of the principal books 
illustrated by Cruikshank, 





Fathers of Biology. By Charles McRae. Lon- 
don: Percival & Co. 1890. 8vo, pp. 108. 
THat biclogy has a history reaching back 
more than twenty centuries will come to many 
as something of a revelation. Fully occupied 
with the present, the past has had none of 
their attention, and a vague idea has estab- 
lished itself that this branch of science, like 
geology and others of recent prominence, has 
no history worthy of notice previous to the 
current century, or at furthest before the time 
of Linné. Mr. McRae’s neat little volume ef- 
ficiently dispels this impression by tracing the 
advancement of our knowledge through the 
lives of Hippocrates, Aristotle, Galen, Vesa- 
lius, and Harvey—as he aptly styles them, 
fathers of biology. A better choice of men 
could not have been made. Each marks an 
epoch that isa decided advance upon thst of 
his predecessors, Excellent judgment is also 
shown in the selection of the facts presented. 
The book is the result of a careful study of 
the best sources of information. The sketches 
are complete in themselves, yet the connec- 
tions and the amount of deperdence are suffi- 
ciently evident. It is apparent from their re- 
cords that the great claim of these early biole- 
gists to our remembrance and gratitude rests 
on their accurate observations These have 
been built into the fonndations of science, but 
their theories have been thrown aside or for- 
gotten, Comparisons of conditions indicate 





that future histories based upon the present 
will not differ greatly in these respects from 
those of the past. 

Attractive and short, the essays before us 
are such as one enjoys in his half-hours of 
leisure. The volume is a good one to put in 
the hands of any naturalist, young or old, 
whose conception of his science has become nar- 
row and distorted through exclusive attention 
to modern progress. 


The Hittites: Their Inscriptions and their 
History. By John Campbell, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor in the Presbyterian College, Mon- 
treal. Toronto: Williamson & Co.; New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 180. 2 
vols., 8vo, wii. 399, iv. 349. 

No ancient inscriptions have more stubbornly 

resisted attempts at decipherment than the 

Hittite ; they have excited keen interest, but 

they remain, along with the Etruscan, among 

the unsolved problems of our day. Lenormant 
and Halévy have hazarded conjectures as to 

Hittite ethnography, Sayce has offered tenta- 

tive translations of inscriptions, and Conder 

has undertaken to read them all; but the 
learned world has remained unconvinced, and 
has declined to venture an opinion on the ques- 
tion whether the Hittite language is Semitic 
or non-Semitic. It is all the more interesting, 
therefore, to find a man who offers, as Prof. 

Campbell does, what he believes to be a per- 

fect key to the enigma. 

The quantity of material collected in these 
two volumes is enormous, ranging over the 
whole world. Drawings of the inscriptions 
have been furnished the author by Mr. W, H. 
Rylands of the Society of Biblical Archw> 
logy. The work is divided into two parts ; 
the first treating of the decipherment of the 
inscriptions, the second tracing the history of 
the Hittites from a point three generations be- 
fore Abraham, ‘ The materials for this his- 
tory,” says Mr. Campbell, ‘“‘are furnished by 
the Egyptian and Assyrian monuments, by the 
Greek historians, and by almost universal tra- 
dition, arising from the fact that the Hittites 
were in many respects the greatest of ancient 
peoples, and constituted the substratum of 
all early civilizations.” Accordingly we have 
chapters on the Hittites in Palestine, Edom, 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, Western Asia, Eastern 
Asia, and America. Historical episodes, hi- 
therto unknown, are narrated at length, and 
the history of the world assumes an un- 
dreamt-of unity. Hindus and Japanese, Ita- 
lians and Aztecs appear as brethren ; it is 
possible from this point of view that we 
ourselves are in part Hittites. These con- 
clusions are reached ' by an unrestrained 
use of all existing historical and linguis- 
tic material. Hittite words are explained 
from the Japanese, Corean, and American 
vocabularies. The value of the characters 
is obtained from the Cypriote syllabary, the 
Corean alphabet, and the Artec hieroglyphics. 
The Hittite first personal pronoun and sub- 
stantive verb are found to be identical with 
those of the Lesghian, the Basque, the Corean, 
the Aztec, and other languages. ‘* Turanian ” 
is the name which our author adopts for this 
widespread family of languages. The new his- 
torical combinations made in the work are be- 
yond computation. Tyndarus, King of Lacede- 
mon, father of Helen, is stated to be another 
form of the Syrian Hadadezer. The Semitic deity 
Baal is explained to be nobody but Bela son of 
Beor, the first Edomite king. The Iroquois 
League, we are told, goes back to the time 
when Chaldean Kings of Hittite birth called 
themselves lords of the four races. 
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Sober evidence for this enormous construc 
tion of history Prof. Campbell does not offer 
rhe study of the material be has so laboriously 


collected has not unnaturally aroused in tim 
an enthusiasm which has blinded his eves t 
the principles of critical investigation. He 
permits himself to combine things which bave 
The Hittite 


no connection with one another 
monuments are worthy of study, but they w 
yield solid results only to patient, scientific ex 
amination. The volumes under consideration 
do not further the solution of the question 
Even the collection of historical data is dan 
gerous; facts and fancies are so comm ngiled as 
easily to mislead the unwary reader 


Hannibal A History of the 


among the Carthaginians and Romans down 
to the Battle of Pydna, 168 Bo c., with a de 
tailed account of the Second Punic War 


With 227 charts, maps, plans of battle, and 
tactical man@uvres, cuts of armdr, weapons, 


and uniforms, By Theodore Avrault Dodge, 


Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel, U.S A, retired 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Ca. Pp xx 
os. 


Tus is the second in the * Great Captains 

series prepared by Col, Dodge ihe first 
traced with fulness the career of Alexander of 
Macedor: the present covers the development 
of the Reman military system, and shows how 
it was perfected under the severe teachings of 
Hannibal 


ginian taught his enemies by numberless de 


Like Napoleon, the great Cartha 


feats, till they masterei his art and learned 
how to defeat him with bis own Weapons The 
organization and instruction of both armies is 
analyzed with minute care, and every point is 
lavishly illustrated 


The debated questions regarding Hannibal's 
Italian campaigns are treated in much more 
than common detail, especially the question of 


the route he followed in crossing the Alps 
when first invading the Latin territory. Al 
though Col Dodge follows in the main the 
conclusions of Mommsen, he marshals the evi- 
dence from which the conclusions are drawn, 
and fills the story out with whatever authentic 
materia: has survived, and thus gives local 
color and increased interest to the whole. He 
has gone over the ground with bis Polybius in 
his hand, and judged for himself the questions 
of strategy. in regard to which the conforma- 
tion of the ground is often decisive 

Compared with the Alexander, there would 
seem to be a purpose to make the style more 
eclloguial, with an occasional approach too 
near to slang as the result. Clear-cut sim- 
plicity is of all things to be most desired in a 
military narrative, and this is consistent with 
a high level of dignity, as well as with terse 
and idiomatic English. The Hannibal reaches 
this level generally, but there are some marks 
of carelessness which suggest a caution. The 
volume is in many waysa model for treatises 
of the kind, and the authentic copies of arms 
and equipments from ancient monuments are 
a constant ald as well as pleasure as one turns 
the pages. 


Life of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. By 
Lioyd C. Sanders. [Great Writers Series, } 
London; Walter Scott. 

By a stroke of good fortune, the author of the 

‘*School for Scandal” has at last found a 

friendly biograpber. Until now almost the 

only biography of Sheridan which was not 
evidently hostile or offensively ‘‘ superior,” 
was that prefixed to an American edition of 
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his two chief comedies issued in Boston five or 
six yeirsago. Watkins was a political oppo- 
nent; Moore was a trifler who betrayed his 
hero; Prof. Smyth was another traitor, whose 
book drew from Sheridan’s granddaughter, 
the Hon. Mrs, Norton, a castigation as severe 
as it was deserved; and Mrs, Oliphant combin- 
ed the acme of incompetence with the utmost 
carelessness. It is scarcely disputable that 
Mrs. Oliphant’s sketch of Sheridan is by far 
the most slovenly volume in the series of 
*“*English Men of Letters,” which Mr. John 
Morley has generally maintained at a high 
level. It is pleasant to be able to record that 
Mr. Sanders’s sketch of Sheridan is one of the 
very best volumes in the series of ‘' Great 
Writers "—perhaps it may even be called the 
best after Mr. Austin Dobson’s admirable bio- 
graphy of Goldsmith. 

Mr. Sanders is not blind to Sheridan’s very 
obvious faults, and he makes no attempt to 
gloss over his many failings. He has gone to 
the sources for his facts, although he is able to 
add but little to the discoveries of earlier in- 
vestigators, except possibly in his fuller use of 
more recent political biographies to illustrate 
Sheridan’s public life. He has been unusually 
successful in the proportion of his biography: 
the literary career of Sheridan and the politi- 
cal are well balanced against each other; and 
there is no effect of broken continuity when 
we pass from the chapters treating of the pro- 
duction of the ‘School for Scandal” and 
the *‘Critic” to that treating of the trial of 
Warren Hastings at Westminster and the Be- 
gum speech, 

There is a sufficient index; and to this as to 
the other volumes of tha series Mr. John An- 
derson of the British Museum has appended a 
bibliography consisting chiefly of a transcript 
of the entries in the British Museum catalogue, 
with a few stray additions from Poole’s Index 
and elsewhere. 





Imperial Germany. By Sidney Whitman, 
[Vol. 2691 of the Tauchnitz Edition of British 
Authors, } 


Tue first edition of this reprint was published 
in London in 1888, It is not remarkable for 
anything unless it be «xtravagant praises of 
the beauties of paternal government, and slip- 
shed, not to say ungrammatical, English. It 
may be warmly recommended to coliege ex- 
aminers in English who are in search of rank 
specimens of ‘‘ English as she should not be 
wrote.” The following examples may serve 
out of the many with which the book is stud- 
ded: 


“The pen that indites therein an anti-Ger- 
man article, bas nobody at ils back, but he 
who holds it in his hand, the single individual, 
who produces this lucubration in his study, 
and the protector that a Russian paper usually 
posses-esr, some high official who has got en- 
tanged in party politics, and who perbaps 
hapjens to grant this paper his protection, 
both weigh but as a feather against the author- 
4 of his Majesty the Emperor of Russia.” 
(BP. 276.) 

‘** Some people aver that even now there are 
very few items the Germans produce that they 
do not owe their latest improvements to Eng- 
lish or American ideas.” (P. 249.) 

“Thus at the Academy of Vienna, in the 
year 1880, there were 400 pupils in piano play- 
ing, and of these 350 were girls, most of whom 
were presumably let loose on the community 
as} iano masters and mistresses.” (P. 59.) 

‘* This school holds that parliamentary party 
government is unsuited to direct the destinies 
of a great nation; that the opinions of a ma- 
jor ity offer no guarantee of its soundness,” 
(P. 93 ) 

‘** The cost of forcing the concessions through 
Parliament have in course of time cost the 
companies millions,” (P. 113.) 





The author devotes a whole chapter to Bis- 
marck, and his admiration for that statesman 
warms him into a series 2f metaphors that 
might have excited the emulation of Sir Boyle 
Roche. Some of them deserve preservation; 
the three that follow are average samples : 


‘* After being identified for years with open 
antagonism to the Papal See, it must have cost 
his pride no trifling pang to step out lustily 
on the road to Canossa—he, a stanch Protes- 
tant—smoking the pipe of peace with the pla- 
cidity of an honest purpose.” (P. 130.) 

** Also the thunderbolts that the late M. 
Gambetta hurled from his jaws only served to 
reécho the cry of adefeated country.” (P. 140.) 

** Bismarck’s is not a nature we can imagine 
turning out well-oiled periods or emitting 
polished Ciceronic shafts. But if his periods 
are nervously jagged and lack rotundity, they 
fly as straight as a dart, and, where they 
strike, they pierce the enemy through and 
through, and thence pursuetheir winged course 
right across the country, to be remembered as 
sledge-hammer blows of conviction and hard- 
striking reason.” (P. 141.) 





Royal Edinburgh ; Her Saints, Kings, Prophets, 
and Poets. By Mrs, Oliphant. With illustra- 
tions by George Reil, R.S.A. Macmillan & 
Co, 1890. 

In the present work Mrs. Oliphant appears as 

the real Scotswoman devoted to ber illustrious 

country and its glorious capital. Not that she 

ever disguised her Scottish nature, or wrote a 

word untrue to it. But here she drops the 

English households and Florentine painters 

that have so often and so well occupied her 

pen, and comes forth as the historian of her 
own ‘land of cakes.” The book is not a topo- 
graphical guide or an architectural hand- 
book. A large number of the striking build- 
ings and spots in Edinburgh are reviewed, but 
solely as the scenes of touching and picturesque 
incidents in the lives of illustrious men and 
women, high dames and mighty earls, princes, 
prophets, and poets. The Castleand Holyrood, 
St. Giles’s and the Kirk of Field, the Cow- 
gate and the Canongate, the Nor’ Loch and 
the Lawnmarket, are there ; but as soon as the 
fortunes of the drama point to other spots, 
the Maiden City is left, and other scenes, Falk- 
land and St. Andrew’s, Stirling and Perth, 
await the reader, while the story of the hero 
or heroine is discussed. It is a book of persons, 
not of places, and one who did not know 

Edinburgh well already would gather but a 

fragmentary notion of it, and acknowledge 

that he could find a better guide-book in the 

‘Heart of Midlothian,’ 

Mrs. Oliphant begins with one long and in- 
teresting chapter on the person through whom 
the wild Celtic kings of Scotland were first 
brought into relations with the empire and the 
other great kingdoms of Europe, Margaret 
the Atheling, great-grandmother of Henry 
II., and Queen of Malcolm Ceanmohr. She 
traces with a loving hand the memorials we 
possess of this remarkable woman, who, almost 
single-handed, founded a home in Scotland for 
all the arts of refinement and culture which 
that age possessed, and brought camp and cot- 
tage under the softening influences of the 
Court and the Church. Passing lightly over 
the remarkable monarchs of Margaret’s blood 
who did so much for Scotland in two centuries, 
and likewise saying but little of the strife for 
the throne and the reigns of the Bruces, Mrs, 
Oliphant devotes half-a-dozen chapters to the 
** Stewards of Scotland,” as she somewhat fan- 
tastically calls the Stewart family—Robert 
II., Robert IIL, and the five Jameses. 

To the strange fascination which hangs 
round every member of this ill-starred house, 
except, perhaps, Robert II., the author sur- 





renders herself entirely. The strange succes 
sion of brilliant and sombre adventures—the 
coronations in childhood, repeated again and 
again, the captivities, the assassinations, the 
civil wars—the gorgeous pageantry and the 
ghastly crime which seem to blaze and lower 
over every step of the Stewart line, take pos- 
session of her whole being. She has studied 
the ancient historians diligently, and when 
they do not afford material enough for her, 
she does not hesitate to draw avowedly on her 
imagination to paint in full the gorgeous or 
crimsoned scenes which she thinks the books 
have sketched toolightly. She will not let one 
of the Stewart kings depart without a bless- 
ing. Itis hard work with all except James I. 
Even througb the halo of the fifteenth century, 
they all have too much of the qualities that 
overthrew them in the seventeenth—self-will 
against the wisest counsellors, weak devotion 
to the most unworthy favorites, recklessness in 
rewarding services, implacability in the pur- 
suit of injuries, rashness where caution was 
most nesded, timidity where firmness might 
have saved them. The early Stewarts were 
constantly trying to govern well, and as con- 
stantly finding out that no king that ever 
lived can govern a country all by himself, espe- 
cially if he contrives to alienate most of its 
great men. Wesuspect that if James IV. could 
rise from his name'ess grave at Flodden he 
would never know his own portrait as Mrs. 
Oliphant draws it. 

It is rather disappointing, when one looks 
for Edinburgh under the most celebrated of 
the Stewarts, to find three chapters following 
the adventures not of Queen Mary, but of 
John Knox and George Buchanan. Not that 
it isa mistake; for readers nowadays are like- 
ly to know much more of the Enchantress 
Queen than of her two greatest subjects, and 
Mrs, Oliphant’s account of them is lively and 
valuable, It is very amusing to see how she 
deals with the question of the Queen's guilt. 
Professing to leave it aside, she finds it forcing 
itself upon her notice, and, like Scott in 
‘The Abbot’ (she is Sir Walter’s own child in 
literature), she does not quite know what to 
do about it. She wants very much indeed 
Queen Mary to be innocent; she sees the irrele- 
vance of many of Knox’s charges; yet she 
equally sees the absurdities involved in the po- 
sition of the Queen’s defenders, and, on the 
whole, she is very glad that saying what she 
has got to say has taken up so much room that 
she has to leave out the main issue. 

The book closes with interesting and appre- 
ciative chapters-on tie three poets whose con- 
nection with Edinburgh, wkether long or short, 
was so important in its influence on their lite- 
rary career—Allan Ramsay, Burns, and Scott. 





The Goodwins of Hartford, Connecticut, De- 
scendants of William and Ozias Goodwin. 
Compiled for James Junius Goodwin. Hart- 
ford; Brown & Gross, 1891. 8vo, pp. 798. 


It appears from the preface that the American 
portion of th's genealogy was prepared by Mr. 
F, F. Starr, while the English notes were fur- 
nished by the Rev. Augustus Jessopp of 
Scarning, England, and by Mr. Henry F. 
Waters, whose knowled:e extends over Old 
and New England. The American portion 
shows a commendable industry in collecting 
the history of a widely spread race, few of 
whose members have arrived at great distinc- 
tion; but this labor is rendered almost useless 
by the adoption of a peculiér system of ar- 
rangement which renders it almost impossible 
to trace any individual or to form any idea 
of the extent of the branches, It is cummbrous, 
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and, in its system of cross references, very un- 
necessarily expensive. As we have :ften said 
in these columns, it is passing strange that 
genealogists will deliberately ignore the sim- 
ple and well arranged plan used in the New 
England Historical and Genealogical Regis- 
ter, and throw all their valuable material into 
a shapeless mass, 

As to the English portion, the ancestors of 
the two emigrant brothers, William and 
Ozias Goodwin, are still to be found. It seems 
certain that one Robert Woodward of Brain- 
tree County, Essex, in 1640, gave ten shillings 
to his daughter Mary, wife of Ozias Goodwin, 
nowin New England, Buteven with this most 
valuable clue the emigrants have not been 
found among the Goodwins of E sex or of 
Suffolk, It seems that the search has not been 
i abandoned, and if any living man can be ex- 
: pected to succeed, certainly Mr. Waters is the 
one. We sincerely trust that this success is not 
far off, and then we may hope to see the 7 ubli 
cation of the volume herein referred to, which 
shall give the full results of the search among 
the remaining evidences of the Goodwins of 
Blaxhall and other families of the name. 








Sir Francis Drake. By Julian Corbett. 
lish Men of Action ] Macmillan & Co. 
209 pp. 8vo. 


{Eng- 
1890 


A SATISFACTORY life of Drake is still to be writ- 
ten. Those which have appeared hitherto 
have been defective, imperfect in method, in- 
accurate in detail, though they could! not be 
uninteresting. The little volumes of the 
‘*Men of Action” series are not to be judged 
as elaborate biographies, yet we may reasona 
bly expect to find the main facts and dates 
somewhere stated in a sober manner, or, as 
reasonably, be annoyed if we do not. In the 
present case we do not. The narrative i: 
turgid and pretentious; its affectation of in- 
sight into the workings of all men’s minds, at 
the time of Drake’s adventures, is irritating in 
its absurdity: one knows not whether that 
which is stated here is an attested fact, a sur 
mise of the author, or an excursion of un 
bridled fancy. The book is destitute of nearly, 
everything which should characterize a good 
biographical sketch, Yet so extraordinary 
was Drake’s career, so heroic his adventures, 
so romantic his daring and his success, that, 
like others before him, Mr. Corbett has no 
been able to make his tale unreadable, nor en- 
tirely deprive his work, however feeble, of the 
brilliancy reflected from his subject. 

Even if it had been pure fiction, the book, 
forits proper understarding, should have had 
a map. Considered as biography or bistory, 
the absence of such a key to its better compre- 
hension is difficult to explain. 
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PORTRAITS AT THE ACADEMY. 

WHATEVER may be the general average of 








my, in one branch ‘s art 
and a most 
ways 


rumber of excellent portraits, ard s: 


at least of the pafnte 
the 


is usually a c 


important one, dis; lay is al- 


There nsiderable 


good. 
metinies 
one or two of surpassing merit I¢ tt 

x is badly do na, if quiet pi 
in jarring contrast with noisy 


e hang- 
ctures are placed 
and obtrusive 
ones, if good pictures are often placed over 
doors and very bad 
short, the general aspect of 
tions is not what it might be 
mittee were allowed 


ones on the 


ine—if, in 
the annual exhit 
if the 


rk with no 


Com 
to we other 
recommendation for putting pictures in good 


walls but their m 


places on the erit—the por 
traits somehow make them-elves felt, ard 
this year is no exception here is bad 
hanging and confusion of tone, but hall 
a-dozen notable works in portraiture have 


been very well placed, and they constitute 
the most interesting feature f the exhi 
bition, Mr. Sargent’s beautiful portrait of a 
young lady in a pink gown with grav ribbons, 


holding a couple of orchids in her hands, * Por 
trait,” No. 230, must be clas ed among the best 
of his works, and it is eof tt most charm 
ing of all of the portraits of women he bas 


painted. Another portrait from his hand, that 


ofa gentieman, “ Vortrait,” No SSS, is ° 
like and most cleveriv done It seems as 
though the painter had “forced the not \ 
little in this head as in other recent work, 
such as the portrait of Joseph Jefferson now at 
The Players, which was exhibited he last 
autumn exhibition at the Academy Lhe 
reds and blues are Violent, and it ks as 
if the artist made them se purposely, coun x 


ou the effects of time to give tone and not de 


tract in strength from painting A< thev 
are now, freshly painted, these pictures a 

rather barsh and just a little comn in 
color. Nosuch eriiicism, however, applies to 
he portrait first mentioned. The young lady 
is suavely and del cately ;ainted; and while 


nthe wt 
gandh 


of the most 


the color scheme is not ea striking 


one, such as it is it is pleasir irmonious, 


1 
and the 


wh 


Canvas ts one 
ch th 


attrac- 


tive is very able painter has yet 
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Very 
and in the observation of 
in the excellent pic by 
“Portrait,” No. 44, a young 
ting astrid 


ie Af 
excellent 


lrawing, in m 


xi work in Zz 


Vaiues is contained 


ure, Aniré Casta gne, 


man, in ab 


AaCkK 


velvet jacket, sit ebair: and 


dignity 
sort of 


there is mucl 


ent painting. 
and repose, and th 


e@ most com; etent 
in the portrait of a 
No. 162). It is 

bad 


it, it 


general treatment 


Mr 


lady 
and 
tr flo 
overstep 


Vinten solid 
and if it 
juality in 
that divides thoroughly good work 
masterpieces, It is 
to 
the 


only 


us, 


just a 
indivi would 
line 
enough as 
the best 


undoubtedly 


good 
be ranked with 
portraits of year, and it 
shows Mr. Vinton at his best as a painter of 
Mr. Beckwith, too, is 
notably characterization in his 
picture of a lady in street costume, ‘* Portrait 
of Mrs, A. R. F.,” No. 1038, quite as skilfully 
handled as any of his better work and particu- 


though, 


portraits of women. 


successful in 


larly clever in the treatment of the dress; and 
there is a head of a lady by Alfred (). Collins, 
‘*Portrait of Mrs. L.,” No. 468, which, in -pite 


of a distressingly aggressive blue gown, is a 
nice look at 
pleasing and the painting good enough to 


canvas to because the head is 
study, There is something good in the way of 
sobriety and force, and rot a little quaint 
charm, in the large picture of three little girls, 
“ Portraits of the Misses H.,” No. by 
Eleanor Norcross, but it is placed over one 
of the doors and cannot be more than half 


O7t 
wid, 





merit at the spring exhibitions at the Acade- 


seen, 
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Mr. Chase has painted the portrait of a well- 
known artist, ‘* Portrait,” No. 118, in just 
about the way one painter ought to paint 
another—without the slightest affectation, seri- 
ously, and with more thought of things artis- 
tic than of those other annoying things that 
friends of the philistinic sitter are always im- 
posing on the portrait-painter in the way of 
costume, Mr. Whittredge has seated bimself 
in Mr, Chase’s studio, palette in hand anda 
canvas before him, and Mr. Chase has appa- 
rently occupied himself with the problem of 
making the picture on his canvas look as 
much like what be had before him as possible. 
There isn’t any composition—it is a study on a 
large scale, but it is a very good study, it is a 
very life-like picture, and it is painted with all 
Mr. Chase’s knowledge. His knowledge, it may 


be said, is seen in this canvas quite as much 
in what he has made little of as in what he 
has most insisted upon. 

Mr. Blashfield’s ‘* Portrait of a Lady,” 
Nu, 134, is an excellent work and one of 
the very good things of its class in the 
exhibition. It is hung higher on the wall 
than it deserved. A full-length portrait 
of a lady (No. 54), by Joseph F. Mathews, 
has been very badly placed in a dark cor- 
ner of the corridor. It is quite impossible 
to see it except by gas-light when the exhibi- 
tion is open inthe evening, and that is not 
much better than not seeing it at all. It 
seems to be very good, and enough of the 
lower half of the canvas receives light upon 
it to show that the dress is well painted and 
interesting in color. William Bailey Faxonin 











‘“*A Lady’s Profile,” No.5; Harper Pennington, 
in a striking portrait of a boy (No. 49), 
C. Coventry Haynes, in ‘‘Portrait,” No. 69; J. 
Wells Champney, in a pastel head ofa lady 


(No. 76); Will H. Low, in ‘ A Girl in Black,” 
No. 101; W. Howard Hart, in ‘‘ Study,” No. 


106; Samuel Isham, in ‘ Portrait,” No, 220; 
Robert Gordon Hardie, in ‘* Portrait of Prof. 
E. Charlier,” No, 322; Howard R. Butler, iu 
‘** Portrait,” No. 380; S. Mary Norton, in *‘Por- 
trait— Mother and Child,” No. 393; A. Menocal, 
in ‘* Portrait of Mr. G.,” No. 465, and Charles 
Noél Flagg, in ‘*Portrait of Mark Twain,” No. 
378, are among the artists who have contribut- 
ed other notable works iu theclass we are 
speaking of, and whose pictures for one reason 
or another deserve to be mentioned among the 
better things on the walls, 








“A really fresh, vigorous, and highly interesting 
story.”’-—N. Y. Trivune. 


JERRY. 


By 8. B. Exuiotr. 12mo, $1.2. 





Our Dictionaries and Other 
English Language Topics. 


By R. O. WiLLIAMS. 12mo, $1.25, 


Contents: I. The Growth of Our Dictionaries (with 
four facsimiles of Title-pages and Frontispieces), II. 
The Word * Metropolis,” as used in England and Ame- 
rica. II. Some Peculiarities, Real and Supposed, in 
American English, IV. Gool English for Americans. 
¥. — ~~ Disputed Propriety and of Unsettled 
Usage. - Indexes. 

“IT have read every word of it and like it very 


much,.”—Proys. William Dwight Whitney, Yale Univer- 
sity. 

* Have read it with great interest and profit.”—Prof, 
Tracy Peck, Yale University. 

“Am glad to recognize in its teachings the tendency 
towards freedom of movement and of growth in our 
ae uge.”—Prof. Thos. &. Price, Columbia College. 

*Evinces scholarly candor and taste.”-—Prof. T. W. 
Sinat. College of New Jersey. 


‘A neat and entertaining bit of work.”—Prof. EF. S. 





Joynes, University of Soutn Carolina. 


**Sensible and scholarly_throughout.”— Prof. Isaac 
N. Demmon, University of Michigan. 


Johnston's Shorter History 
of the United States. 


By ALEXANDER JOUNSTON, Professor in Princeton UntL 
versity. 340 pp. Teachers’ price, 95 cents; by 
mail, $1.06, 


From S, W. MASON i, Supervisor Oe charge of histor 
in the Boston (Mass.) Public Se hools: ** Since the mewn! f 
cation of Johnston’s larger work, Ihave considered it 
the best book extant for the advanced upils in our 
schools. I always recommend it to teachers who de- 
sire to do the best thing in the best way with the best 
instrument. I have carefully re ‘- the shorter history 
with increasing satisfaction. I did not see how so 
care a book could be writt: n. I do not now see how a 
etter book can be written.’ 





Clark’s  Briefer 


Rhetoric. 


By J. Scorr CLarK, Professor in Syracuse University. 
307 pp. Teachers’ price, 90 cents; by mail, 98 cents. 


HENRY HOLT & CO. New York 
Johns Hopkins University, 
BALTIMORE, 


Apptications 


Practical 


for the Fellowships annually 
awarded must be addressed to the President of 
the University before May 1, 1891. Information 
as to the terms of award may be had by address- 
ing the Registrar. 


MEMORIAL TABLETS | 
Of all Descriptions. Send for Circulars. 
| J. & R. LAMB, 50 Carmine St., 








BURR’S LIBRARY INDEX. 


FOR INDEXING SUBJECTS, TO AID THE STUDENT, SCHOLAR, CLERGYMAN, LAWYER, PHYSICIAN 
EDITOR, AUTHOR, TEACHER, AND ALL LOVERS OF BOC oKS, 


All Words and Names are indexed b 


—_" in Thumbholes cut in the edges of the leaves. 


the first TWO Letters, with nearly 400 divisions of the Alphabet, 


ened instantly at any combination by the use of one hand! 
An Index to informationjfor immediate or future use. 


Write for descriptive circular and price. 


THE BURR INDEX COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers, HARTFORD, CONN. 





LITERARY 
LANDMARKS 


A Guide to good Readirg for Young Peopie, and 
Teachers’ Assistant, With Charts and Ori- 
ginal Designs, and a list of the best books 
which cover the necessities of Schoo! Libra- 
ries, Teacaers’ Books, and Children’s Read- 
ing. 


By MARY E. BURT, 
Formerly Teacher of Literature, Cook Co. Nor- 


mal School, Englewood, Ill., and now Mem- 
ber of tbe Board of Education, Chicago, Ill. 


**The signal distinction of this little volume is 
that it maintains the capability of children to be 
interested in the best imaginative works of the 
race, beginning with the Greek and Latin clas- 
sics and continuing through Dante and Shake- 
speare. The method 1s to present the stories of 
the poet, and trace the development of the lead- 
ing myths of the ancient world, the romance of 
the medivval age, and the reworking of these 
materials by moderns. . . . Her book deserves 
the attention of teachers and of those who are 
interested in home education in books.”’°—N. Y. 
Evening Post. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 Park St., Boston. 
1 East Seventeenth ‘Street. New York, 


180Lots, 1320V olumes, $8518. 50 
for $5003.90. 
Exceptional Opportunity for Bookbuyers. 
Superb Private Library 
Now for sale in single setsorin bulk. Catalogue 
on application. 


WORTHINGTON CO., 


747 scisocontine mY. 


~ Best ArT 
AT SMALLEST OUTLAY. 


Signed artists’ proofs of the best Etchin: ngs qouting 
with tasteful frame from $10 to $80. Frederick K 

& Co. of Paris, and 20 East Sixteenth Street, ‘eo 
York, have just issued their illustrated Descriptive 
Catalogue (No. 8). It will be mailed on receipt of 10 
cents in postage stamps. Also high-class Water Colors. 
Pe ra are always welcome to call and examine these 
pictures, 





School of Drawing and Painting, 
AND DEPARTMENT OF DECORATIVE DESIGN, 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON. 


THE 


New Music Palace, 


453) 455) 457, 459, 461, 463 


Washington Street, in the exact trade centre of Boston 
is the present central establishment of 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


and includes an elegant large retail store of 70 feet 
front, Piano Parlors of EE reat beauty, and many halls, 
warerooms, and offices devoted to t @ storing and sale 
of the largest stock of Music on the Continent, and of 
every known Band, Orchestral, or other Instrument. 
The Store, from’ its situation, is accessible to all 
music-lovers in eastern Massachusetts, and, by its uni- 
versal system of advertising, mailing of lists and cata- 
logues, extensive correspondence, and prompt m 
and expressing of goods ordered, practically stands a 
the door of every village home, and {s a neighbor to all 
the scattered farmhouses of the whole country. 





Correspond freely for Lists, Informa- 
tion, or Musical Advice. 





FOR CHILDREN, Motion ke hy (25c., $2.28 doz.]. 


Golden Boat [60c. . Miss Chant. 
College Songs [50 cents). 90 


songs. 200 sold. 

Song Classics, Vol. 1 [81]. 50 
eg al 

Choice red Solos [$1]. 34 
songs. 

we Collection ($1). 

Popular Dance Collection [#1]. 

66 piece: 


SOCIAL SINGING. 
SONG COLLECTIONS. 


PIANO COLLECTIONS. 


Mailed postpaid on receipt of above prices. 


OLivas Ditsow CoMPAN Ny, Boston. 


THE COMPOUNDING OF 
ENGLISH WORDS. 


When and why joining or separation is 
preferable. With concise rules and 
alphabetical lists. By F. Horace 
TEALL. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A systematic attempt to disentangle the per- 
plexities of English a A book for 
authors, printers, teachers, teiegraphers, ste- 
nographers, typewriters, and all who care for 
the correct writing of English. 





Forsale by all Booksellers, or — postpaid on re- 
ceipt of the price by the Publisher 


JOHN IRELAND, 
1197 Broadway, : New York, 





E woke Travel: 6th Summer. 


Small and select party of iadies heaving: New York 
June 24; tour of 93 days. Address Miss H. BaRgour, 





For circulars and detailed information apply to the 
manager. 








81 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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GINN & Co.’s BULLETIN. 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


Sent by mail posteasé on receipt of the prices given 
below. Special terms for introduction. 


The Annals of Tacitus, Books I.-VI. 
Edited by the late Prof. W. F. Allen of the University 
of Wisconsin. 12mo0. Cloth. xlii+444 pones $1.65. 
This follows the Brutus of Cicero and the Satires and 

Episties of Horace in the College Sertes of Latin 

Authors. and has been followed by Livy, Books I. and I. 


Allen & Greenoug! ’s New Ovid. Revised 
Edition. Edited by Harold N. Fowler, Instructor in 
Latin in Phillips Exeter Academy; with a special vo 
cabulary by James B. Greenough of Harvard Unt 
versity. 12mo. Half leather. Illustrated. I. With 
vocabulary, €1.65. . Without vocabulary, $1.25 
Precisely similar in plan to Allen & Greenouch’'s 

New Cesar, New Cicero, and Greenough’s Virgil. New 

vocabulary to the Ovid will be ready this summer. 


Biological Lectures. Delivered at the Ma 
rine Biological Laboratory, Wood's Holl, 189. 
12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. vil +250 pages. $1.85. 
Ten lectures dealing with many of the leading ques 

tions now before biologists. 


Political Science and Comparative Con- 
STITUTIONAL LAW. By John W. Burgess, LL.D., 
Professor of Constitutional and International His 
tory and Law, and Dean of the Schoolof Political 
Science in Columbia College. Two volumes. a&vo. 
Cloth. 781 pages. $5.00. 

A great work, endorsed by the leading authorities of 

Europe and America, 


Selections in English Prose from Eliza- 
BETH to Victoria. 1580-1880. By James M. GARNETT, 
Professor in the University of Virginia. i2mo 
Cloth. ix-+-701 pages. $1.65. 

Characteristic pieces, complete as far as possible. 


Livy, Books I. and II. Edited bv Pro 
fessor James B. Greenoven of Harvard University 
12mo. Cloth. xvii+270 pages. $1.35. 

This follows the Annals of Tacitus, the Brutus of 

Cicero, and the Satires and Epistles of Horace in the 

College Series of Latin Authors. 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 
VolumeIl. Edited by a Committee of the Classical 
Instructors of Harvard University. Svo. Boards 
1ii+213 pages. €1.50. 

All who are interested in classical investigations 
will find this of pecullar interest and value. 


A Hygienic Physiology. For the use of 
schools. By D. F. Lincoln, M.D., late Secretary 
Medical Department of American Social Science As 
sociation. 12mo. Cloth. Iliustrated. V-+206 
pages. 0 cents. 

As the title indicates, this recocnizes the fact that 
physiology and anatomy should be made, in school 
text books, subordinate to bygiene. 


The Gorgias of Plato. Evlited on the basis 
of Deuschle-Cron’s edition. By Gonzalez Lodge, 
Associate in Bryn Mawr College. Square 8vo. iv+ 
308 pages. Cloth, $1.75. 

Latest volume in College Series of Greek Authors. 


Our Government. R-vised Edition. By 
Jesse Macy, Professor in Iowa College. 12mo. 318 
ages. Cloth. 8&5 cents. 
his is recommended by the highest authorities as 
the only book that covers the ground. 


The Leading Facts of American History. 
By D. H. Montgomery, author of The Leading Facts 
of History Series. “12mo. Half moroceo. xii+259 
pages, besides colored maps and full-page illustra 
tions, with an appendix of 67 pages. $1.15. 

Adopted almost immediately on publication by such 
cities as Chicago, Ill., Philadelphia, Pa., Providence, 

R. L., Burlington, Vt., Lynn, Mass., ete 


Animal Life and Intelligence. By C 
Lloyd Morgan, F.G.S., Professor tn and Dean of 
University College, Bristol, England. 8vo. Cloth 
xvi+-512 pages. Illustrated. $4.00. 

Warmly endorsed by Wallace, the celebrated na 
turalist, as clear, interesting, and scientific. 


A History of Rome. (Part II. of Mvyers’s 
Ancient History.) By P. V. N. Myers, Professor of 
History in the University of Cincinnati. 12mo. 
Cloth. ix+230 pages. 81.10. 

Somewhat easier and briefer than Allen’s * Short 

History of the Roman People.’ 


Homer’s Iliad, Books IV.-VI. Edited on 
the basis of the Ameis-Hentze edition by Thomas D 
Seymour, Hillhouse Professor of Greek in Yale 
College. .8vo. Cloth, 214 pages. $1.50. 
In the College Series of Greek Authors. 


Mechanism and Personality. By Francis 
A. Shoup, D.D., Professor in the University of the 
South. 12mo. Cloth. xvi+34l pages. #1.30. 
An original and scholarly study of a subject that is 

of vital interest to all who think. 


Complete Lexicon of the Latinity of 
C#ESAR’S GALLIC WAR. By E. G. Sihler, Ph.D. 
(Johns Hopkins, 1878.) 8vo. Cloth. 192 pages. $1.60 
A most thorough piece of classical workmanship, 

invaluable to teachers and students of Cwsar, 


Transactions of the American Philologi- 
CAL ASSOCIATON. Vols. I.-XXI. Papers by spe 
elalists oi. ancient and modern languages and litera 
tures. Price of the volumes is $2.00 apiece, except 
Volumes XV. and XX., for which $2.50 is charged 

ou” have become official publishers for the Associa 


Lessons in Astronomy. Including Urano- 
graphy. By Charles A. Young, Ph.D., LL.D., Pro. 
fessor of Astronomy in the College of New Jersey 
(Princeton). 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. ix-+S57 
pages,'exclusive of four double-page star maps, $1.3 

wae without mathematics, but still true to 


_ Our new Catalogue ts just ready. Send for the H 
School and a Baition, ion ae 
GINN & OO., Publishers, 


The Nation. 
The American Academy of Po- 


litical and Social Science. 


PRESIDENT, EDMUND J. JAMES, PH.D 


Ph.D., Station B, Philadelphia 


Philadelphia 

Organized tn 1889 with headquarters at Philadelphia 
Incorporated April, 1891. ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP 
FEE #5.00 
The Announcement of the Academy which appeared 
in the Educational issue of The Nation, April, 1800, In 
vited all persons interested in the promotion of Eco 
nomics, Public Law, and Politics to become members 
of the then new organization. Since that date the 
membership has increased from about 3) to 1.078, aa 
shown by the HANDBOOK OF THE ACADEMY which 
has just appeared. 
During the year the following publications have been 
issued, ailof which were sent free in the form of THE 
ANNALS and SUPPLEMENTS to members of the 
Academy 

Price of each number, otherwise indicated, 50 cents 
Separate F.ditions, Nos, 1 to 26 in one order, $7.00, 
Canada and the United States, J. G. Bourtnot 
Decay of Local Government in America, S. N. Patten 
Law of Waces and Interest, J. B. Clark, 
Province of Sociology. F. H. Giddings, 
Instruction in Public Law and Economics in Germany, 
Leo H. Rowe 
Railroad Passenger Fares in Hungary, Jane J, Weth 
ere 
The Origin of Connecticut Towns, Charles M. Andrews 
rhe Original -Package Case. C. Stuart Patterson 
Original Features in the United States Constitution, 
James Harvey Kobinson 
Historical vs. Deductive }< 

Boehm Bawerk 
Instruction in Public Law and Economies in Germany, 
I 


litical Economy, F. v 


The Austrian Feonomists, F. v. Roehm. Bawerk 

On the Conception of Sovereignty, David G. Ritehte 

rhe Character of Villein Tenure, W.J. Ashley 

A Critique of Wages Theories, Stuart Wood 

Railroad Passenger Tariffs in Austria, Jane J. Weth 

311 
Public Health and Munteipal Government, {Dr. J. 8 
ings. 

History of Statistics, $1.25, Meitzen Falkner 

The Geneats of a Written Constitution, Wm. C 

Natural Law, Fred. M. Taylor 

On the Concept of Wealth, C. A. Tuttle 

Compulsory Voting, F. W. Holls 

Instruction in Economies fn Italy, Roland P. Falkner 

The VPhilade!phia Social Science Association . Joa. G 
Rosengarten 

Theory and Technique of Statistics, €1.50, Meiftren 
Falkner 

Handbook 


e200 


Morey 


of the Academy—tList of Members, et 


Subseription price of the Annuals to other than 
members of the Academy, # ”) per year Recs a, 
rate to librartes, $5.00 
for membership should be ad 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLI 

SCIENCE, 
Station B, Philadelphia 


BEFORE ADOPTIN( 


Arithmetic, Chemistry, Physics, 7, 








Geok Cv. 


for examination. 


D. C. HEATH 


Before making any changes whatever o 
your school 


catalogue of 


ef ’ 
University 


WHITTAKER'S “85 every pour 
ear, Wondert 


House. N.Y. 


SILVER, BURDETT & 
PUBLISHERS. 


6 HANCOCK AVENUE, BOSTON, 


CU. 


Powe i 
pedagogical in matter and arrangement. 


paid, on application. 





Boston, New York, Chicago, and London 


logues tesued. 





Subseriptions for the publications and applications | 
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Important to Teachers. 


text-books, piease consult the 


Shows position of the 


REVOLVING “2?! s8t comple 


eceauts. Send for 
THOS. 


PLANISPHERE wunuirrakenr. nivie) Fine’s Number System of Algebra. 


announce with satisfaction a new series of schoo) 
readers—The Normal Cowree in Reading (To4dd- 
. Unique in des gn, attractive in style, 


Catalogue giving full information sent, poet 
_ RE AND STANDARD SECOND- 4 


hand Books. Books purchased for cash. Cata 
EB. W. Jomweor. 158 Bway, 8. Y. City 
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Treasurer, STUART WOOD, Feq., 400 Chestnut St., | 


HORSHEORD'S 
ACID PHOSPHATE. 


In dyspepsia the stomach fails 
to assimilate the food The Acid 
Phosphate assists the weakened 
stomach, making 
" 


the process ot 
digestion natural and easy 


Dr. R.S. McComa, Philadelphia, says 

“Used it in nervo 
success.” 

Dr. W.S. LEonarp, Hinsdale, N. H., 
says: 

“The best remedy for dyspepsia that 
has ever come under my notice 


Dr. T. H 


is dyspepsia, with 


Anprews, lefferson Me 


cal College, Philadelphia, says 
; a wonderful remedy, which gave 
|} Me most gratifying results in the worst 


forms of dyspeps. 


Deseript Ve pampa.et tree 


Rumford ( i i P 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION: Be sure the wont " Horsfonti’s" 
ted he label. Ail others are spurious, 


Never sold in bulk 
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Daniell’s Latin Prose for Schools 
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nine volumes ready. 
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A. LEMOIGNE, Libraire Commissionaire, 
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EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Condensed Statement, June 30, 1890. 


Capital subscribed. ...............$2,000,000 00 
Paid in (cash)....... ciweense +++ee 1,000, 

Surplus and undivided profits. ... 396,716 85 
Nok s ieee newn'ea eben oseees 11,168,685 04 


The well-known firm of accountants, Barrow, Wade, 
Guthrie & Co., of London, Manchester, and New York, 
upon andians the accounts of the Company, as pub- 
ae A wng 30, 1890, appended thereto the following 
certificate: 


Having examined the books of the Equi- 
table Mortgage Company, we hereby certi- 
fy that the foregoing accounts and state- 
ment are in conformity therewith, and we 
believe that the accounts fully and fairly 
represent the position of the Company as 
on the 30th June, 1890. 

Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Co, 

NEw YORK, (6th Oct., 1890, 








6 PER CENT. BONDS AND DEBENTURES. 

446 AND 5 PER CENT. CERTIFICATES, RUNNING 
THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 

ALL FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 





OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. | London, England. 
Phila., 4th & Chestnut Sts. | Berlin, Germany. 
Boston, 117 Devonshire St. | Kansas City, Missouri. 








THE 


Connecticut General 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





Assets January 1, 1891, . 
Surplus to Policy-holders by 
Conn, and Mass. Standard, $10 217 SI 

Ratio of Assets to Liabilities, 1372 to 100. 


$2,105,848 97 


This Company offers insurance by a policy 
liberal and definite in terms as to amount of Pre- 
miums and amount of Policy, with unquestioned 
security. 

T. W. RUSSELL, 

President. 


F. V. HUDSON, 
Secretary. 


Jarvis-Conklin 


MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 
Capital paid up, - $1,500,000 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
DEBENTURE BONDS, 
6% GUARANTEED MORTGAGES, 
CHOICE MUNICIPAL AND CORPORATION BONDS. 


239 Broadway, - + New York. 
Kansas City. London, Eng. 


DENVER | 


STANDS AT THE HEAD, and is eat the most pros- 
perous city in the West. Investors In Denver realt 
cannot fail to realize handsome profits, and they wi 
have the benefit of my knowledge of values gained by 
fifteen years’ residence and five years’ active real- 
estate business. 

Can place your money at 8 PER CENT. net semt-an 
nual interesé, first mortgage on improved inside pro- 
perty only. HIGHEST FERENCES. 


F. S. STODDARD, 


Room 206, Boston Block, Denver, Col. 








) FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


Principal and Interest guaranteed. Loans 
made on productive real estate yearly increas 
ing in value on a conservative basis, and only 
after personal examination by us. Interest pay 
able in New York Exchange. We invite corre- 

spondence. Very highest references. 
Puget Sound Loan, Trust, and Banking 
Company 
(Paid-up capital $125,000), 
NEW WHATCOM, WASH. 








The soft, velvety coloring effect so desirable to house 
exteriors can only be produced and permanently held 


by the use of CABOT’S 
CREOSOTE SHINGLE STAINS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Creosoted Houses, 
with samples on wood, sent on application. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 


71 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘CURIOUS QUESTIONS” 


The most unique and remarkable of all books, An 
ENCYCLOPEDIA of all that is rare and curious, 
It corrects common errors in matters pertaining to Art, 
Literature, and Social Life ; opens up fresh channels of 
thought and conversation, and creates intense interest 
and enthusiasm wherever introduced. You will never 
realize how many things you ought to know, and don’t, 
until you read ‘‘Curious Questions.” Send for descrip- 
tive Catalogue and terms. AGENTS WANTED. 
KEYSTONE PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia. 
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Spring Dress Goods. 


Scotchand English Suitings 
Mixtures, Checks, and Stripes. 
Serges, Camel’s Hair Cloths 
HOMESPUNS, CHEVIOTS, 
PRINTED CHALLIES, 
WOOL CREPONS, 
BAREGE PLUMETIS 
For Evening Wear. 

Brocaded, Striped, and Plain Grena- 
dines, 

Embroidered and Lace Work Robes. 


Sroadway A 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 








THE SPECIAL FOOD FOR BRAIN AND NERVES. 





Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites, 


Prepared according to the formula given by Prof. Percy, is the ov/y prepara- 
tion of the Hypophosphites identical in composition with the phosphoid ele- 


ments of the human brain and nerves. 


It is the principle necessary to restore 


and sustain mental and physical powers and prevent disease. Pamphlet, with 
testimonials from leading physicians, the eminent clergy, and educators, sent 


free. For sale by druggists. Sent by mail ($1) is 
cts 0» 
None genuine without this signature printed on the label. T&F 


from 56 West 25th Street, New York. 
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KNABE 


PIANOFORTES 


UNEQUALLED IN 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP 
AND DURABILITY. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO.,, 


Baltimore. New York. 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave, near 20th St. 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 


LONDON & NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 
CALEDONIAN RAILWAY. 
GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTERN RAILWAY. 

Queenstown, Liverpool, and Glasgow to London, 
Shortest and quickest routes. Luxurious Parlor, Slee 
ing, and Dining Cars. Tickets and Tours in Ireland, 
Scotland, Wales, Engiand, and to Paris. 

Baggage checked through New York to London, 
For full information, Folders, Maps, Estimates, etc,, 
apply to C. A.’ BARATTONI, Gen. Agent, 

852 Broadway, New York. 





> 
y UROPEAN SUMMER AND WIN- 
_« ter Resort, University town of Innsbruck, Tirol, 
Austria; 1,000 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing 
climate. Hotel Tirol, open all the year, Carl Landsee, 
Proprietor. Large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished. 
Elevator. Superior cuisine (table d’héte or a la carte). 
Reduced rates in winter. Carriages and sleighs at low 
rates. Charming excursions made from the hotel at all 
seasons. Unusual advantages for securing teachers of 
the languages, history, science, art, music, etc., at 
ve moderate terms. Eminent medical care and 
ed nurses if desired. Best English and American 
references. Illustrated pamphlets sent on application. 











FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 
have enjoyed a high reputation. Brilliant and 
musical ; tone of rare sympathetic ped 3 beau- 
titul for vocal accompaniment. Durably con- 
structed of finest material by most skilful work- 
men. Exceptional in retaining original richness 
and fulness of tone. Require tuning less often 
than any other piano. Mopgrate Prices, Rga- 
SONABLE TERMS, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 








A TREATISE ON MASSAGE. 
By DOUGLAS GRAHAM, M.D., Boston. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
Sent postage paid on receipt of price, $2.75, by 
. H. VAIL & CO., New York, or 
DAMRELL & UPHAM, Boston, Mass. 


** The most valuable work on the subject yet penned.” 
** The mode of applying massage is clearly described.” 
“Interesting and suggestive reading.” 

**The writer is conscientious and fair.” 


R AMERICAN WOODS 


A Book on Woods, containing 
actual and authen*ic specimens. 

Send for circulars. 

R. B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Ye 
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